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ANY THING FOR A CHANGE. 


N Hard Money. Hard Economy. 


\ Soft Money. Sott kconomy. 
| \ \ Hard Times. Hard U sufruct. 
Soft Times. Soft Usufruct. 
Zz Hard Reform. Hard Presidential Chair. 


Soft Reform. Soft Presidential Chair. 
Hard Civil Service. Hard Repudiation. 
Soft Civil Service. Soft Repudiation. 
Hard Resumption. Hard Greenbacks. 
Soft Resumption. Soft Greenbacks. 
Hard Promises. Hard Silver. | 
Soft Promises. Soft Silver. 

Hard Uncertainties. Hard Gold. 

Soft Uncertainties. Soft Gold. 

Hard One Term. Hard Schools. 
Soft One Term. Soft Schools. 
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HARPER'S 


The Sale of HARPER’S WEEKLY last 
Week was over 130,000 Copies. 


HARPER'S MAGAZINE, WEERLY, 
AND BAZAR POSTAGE FREE. 


HARPER'S MAGAZINE, HARPER’S WEEKLY, 
or HARPER’S BAZAR will be sent for one year to 
any Subscriber in the United States, PosraGE 
PREPAID by the Publishers, on receipt of Four 
Dollars. 


HARPER'S WEEKLY.. 


SaturpDay, NOVEMBER 4, 1876. 


te Zhe ILLUSTRATED SUPPLEMENT Sent 


out gratuitously with this Number of HARPER'S’ 


WEEKLY contains several fine engravings, and an 
interesting article on the war in Transvaal and 
the Zulu Caffres. 

An illustrated SUPPLEMENT will be issued 
gratuitously with the next Number of HARPER'S 
WEEKLY. 


THE SOUTH. 

HERE is nothing more significant in the 
canvass than the Democratic talk about 
conciliation and fraternity in the Southern 
States. The country now sees distinctly 
that Mr. TILDEN can be elected only by the 
virtual solidity of “the South.” His warm- 
est friends do not deny that the deliberate 
judgment of the States that saved the gov- 
ernment would be against him. His suc- 
cess would be the return of the South to 
power. Two things, therefore, become im- 
perative in his canvass—one is that his 
managers shall show the peculiarly lamb- 
like character of Southern sentiment and 
practices, and the other that any exposure 
of the truth of the situation in the Southern 
States shall be derided as unfraternal and 
hostile. But there is no necessity “more 
pressing than that of preventing the diver- 
sion of public attention from the facts. 
And no greater evil could befall us than to 
suffer weariness of the Southern question 

to blind us to its controlling importance. 
Many parts of the Southern States are 
practically camps. The whites, who have 
never shown any hesitation in the pursuit 
of their purposes, are resolved upon the vir- 
tual suppression of the colored vote. To 
this end they have established a terror. 


' Their newspapers exhort the voters to re- 


fuse to deal with Republican tradesmen. 
The Charleston News and Courier, for in- 
stance, publishes the following: 


“The colored butqhers in the Charleston market are 
Radicals, with, we believe, one exception. , They are 
a well-to-do class, and contribute liberally'to the Rad- 
ical campaign fund at every election. Every dollar 
paid to them by the supporters of Hampton and Simr- 
son is an indirect contribution to the election of Cuam- 
BERLAUIN and And these Radical butchers 
get the bulk of the business. There are plenty of 
butchers in the market who are known Democrats, 
men who are thoroughly with ns. Theee are the men 
to deal with and encourage in every possible way. And 
what is true of the butchers is true of those engaged 
in many other pursuits.” 


- This being the spirit and method of the most 


reputable Democratic organsin the cities and 
amidst a more responsible public opinio 

it is not difficult to understand what it is in 
the remoter districts. The whites have form- 
ed rifle clubs and other military organiza- 
tions, which parade at Republican meetings 
and take possession of them, insisting upon 
a division of time with Democratic speak- 
ers. In Georgia, which is cited as the most 


peaceful of the Southern States, the negroes 


are- excluded from juries; and in the elec- 
tion precinct of Savannah there is but one 
polling place, which is so arranged as to ex- 
clude the colored voters. It is not surpris- 
ing that the negro exodus. from Georgia is 
very great. The best private as well as 
public accounts leave no doubt whatever 
that by such means the white Democrats in 
the Southern States mean to carry them 
solid for TILDEN and reform—in other words, 
for white Southern supremacy in the gov- 
ernment. 

The effect of this kind of terrorism is eas- 
ily conceivable. It effectually frightens 
the colored voter, and the reason the Dem- 
ocrats exult so loudly over their lean suc- 
cess in Indiana, and are so dumb over their 
eighty or a hundred thousand majority in 
Georgia, is that they know that a little se- 
verer pressure of their terror would have 
given them a virtually unanimous vote. In 
certain counties in Southern States where 
there is an undoubted colored Republican 
vote of more than two thousand, there have 
been polled sometimes about a dozen votes. 
This is the way by which “TILDEN and Re- 
form” are to be brought in, and the quality 
of the reform may be inferred from the meth- 
odsandthe men. Noman of common-sense 
and comprehension of the American charac- 
ter can suppose that this is any more a solu- 


tion of the question of the South than it is 
of that of reform. The Democratic party 
simply asks the country to suffer the system 
and principle of reconstruction to be over- 
thrown. That party has already declared 
it to be void, and it hopes now to make it 
so. And of necessity this question com- 
mands the canvass, and it is a question 
raised not by the Republicans, but by the 
Democrats. 

If Mr. TILDEN and his friends wishéd to 
concentrate the attention of the country 
upon the financial issue or that of adminis- 
trative reform, their policy was to secure 
fair play in the Southern States. They did 
not attempt it. Why? Because they knew 
that fair play would prevent a solid South, 
and destroy all chance of Mr. TILDEN’s elec- 
tion. The Democratic leaders could readily 
prevent the harassing of Republican meet- 
ings and the harrying and terrifying of ne- 
groes every where in the Southern States. 
They could have prevented the Ku-Klux 
and the massacres. They could have pre- 
vented the drawing 6f the white line. They 
are responsible for the situation. Mr. TIL- 
DEN and his friends, the Democratic leaders 
ofthe North, had but to say that the terror 
must cease, and it would have ceased. They 
have not said so. They have contented 
themselves with denying what every body 
knew to be the truth, and they have done 
it, as usual, for their party advantage, and 
not for the public welfare. They knew 
that if the full colored vote was cast in the 
Southern States without coercion, there 
could be no doubt of Republican success. 

If the Democrats desire conciliation and 
fraternity, let them show that disposition 
in the Southern States. Conciliation does 
not parade in arms at the meetings of po- 
litical opponents, and fraternity does not 
use the Derringer as a political weapon. 
Home rule means the hopeless intimidation 


of the Southern colored vote and the practi- ~ 


cal overthrow of reconstruction. Will that 
policy pacify Northern as well as Southern 
sentiment? Will that policy take the negro 
out of politics? Will it put an end to agi- 
tation upon the subject? No man in his 
senses believes it. Peace and order in the 
Southern States can not be fully reached 
until the white line is rubbed out. And 
that is not possible so long as the Derringer 
policy prevails. So long as the Democrats 
of that part of the country look for a Dem- 
ocratic reaction in the national administra- 
tion, the present state of things will con- 
tinue. When that hope is lost, they will 
understand that the only chance of real 
pacification lies in union with that Repub- 
lican sentiment which sympathizes with the 
condition of the Southern States, but which 
is absolutely resolved upon maintaining the 
principle of reconstruction. 


GOOD SIGNS. 

Ir will take more than “seven more 
mules” to pull Mr. TILDEN through. Also, 
the vigorous whistling of the Democratic 
Committee’s address will not avail. For 
what does that address rejoice? For a 
gain of eight Republican members of Con- 
gress in Indiana and Ohio, for a largely in- 
creased Republican majority in Ohio, and 
for a reduction of the Democratic majority 
in Indiana. The result in the latter State 
can not really cheer the Democratic heart. 
It is substantially a Democratic State. It 
was selected by Mr. TILDEN and his friends 
as the battle-ground. It was an “October 
State,” and it must be carried by a great 
majority to show that the reaction had set 
in. Mr. TILDEN and his friends have count- 
ed upon that. They have thought there was 
to be an avalanche, a freshet. But there 
haven’t been even seven mules. Every ef- 
fort was made to secure a great result in In- 
diana. For that, Mr. HENDRICKS was nomi- 
nated. For that, Mr. TILDEN surrendered to 
the inflationists. For that, money has been 
spent profusely. No pains have been spared; 
and what isthe result? A gain of three Re- 
publican Representatives in Congress, a Re- 
publican Legislature, and a greatly dimin- 
ished Democratic majority forGovernor. If 
such a result affords joy to the Democrat- 
ic heart, certainly no humane Republican 
would grudge it. 

And how in Ohio? The Democrats were 
very confident.. They had a hundred rea- 
sons. Chief among them was the declara- 
tion that the State was carried last year by 
the united German vote on the school ques- 
tion; but this year the German vote was to 
be divided by the temperance question. 
There was great disgust, also, with the hard 
times, it was alleged, and the Democrats 
would echo Mr. TILDEN in crying wolf at 
every man’s door, and we should see that 
Ohio demanded reform. So it has; but not 
of the TILDEN and Democratic kind. The 
Democratic defeat in Ohio, under the cir- 
cumstances, is signal and decisive. A large- 
ly increased Republican majority on the 
whole State ticket, and five Republican Rep- 
resentatives gained in Congress. If that 
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shows Democratic reaction, let us have 
more of it. No wonder that it was decided 
to invest in seven more mules. But in vain. 
There is not mule power enough in the 
country to pull Mr. TILDEN through. 

And let every voter reflect that Mr. T1L- 
DEN’S only chance lies in the Southern vote 
solidified by terror, and two or three North- 
ern States. The judgment of the great 
North, of the old Free States that saved the 
government against Mr. TILDEN’s doctrines 
enforced by JEFFERSON DAVIS, is against 
Mr. TILDEN’s election. If New York stands 
fast, he has no chance. He represents the 
last hope of the old Democratic party, and 
once more thoroughly beaten, that tena- 
cious obstruction to peace and prosperity 
will begin to disappear. Those who think 
that the Southern trade might be recovered 
and propitiated by a Democratic success, 
must see that trade can not revive while 
society is disturbed, and disturbed it must 
be in the Southern States so long as the 
Derringer is the Democratic argument. 
Those who expect a lightening of taxation 
in Democratic success, have only to consider 
which of the two parties would be more 
likely to pay the Southern claims. The 
elections both in the East and the West 
show that the great public sentiment re- 
mains hostile to Democratic restoration. 
They show that the intelligent country ap- 
prehends the immense peril of intrusting 
the government to the control of a party 
whose doctrines and conduct brought it to 
the verge of destruction, and which would 
no more “reform” the government than it 
tried to save it. 


SOUTH CAROLINA. 


Tue letter of Governor CHAMBERLAIN,of 
South Carolina, to the Democratic Commit- 
tee of that State, is a plain and conclusive 
representation of the actual situation. The 
attempt to stigmatize him as a schemer 
bent only upon his own success is ridicu- 
lous. There is no man in the Southern 
States since the war who has done so much 

or a true pacification as Governor CHAM- 
BERLAIN. His Democratic competitor, WADE 
HAMPTON, has been a mere fire-brand. For 
ten years HAMPTON and other Democratic 
leaders like him have remained passive and 
sullen. His nomination now is due solely 
to the expectation of a Democratic restora- 
tion, and the rifle clubs and the terror are a 
part of the system by which the Republican 
vote of South Carolina is to be intimidated, 
and an apparent Democratic majority ob- 
tained. Governor CHAMBERLAIN, in the in- 
terests of good government, had earned the 
opposition of the Republican ,.bummers in 
the North as well as in the South. The fact 
that his efforts were applauded and sustain- 
ed by sensible Democrats was one of the 
reasons that he was opposed by corrupt Re- 
publicans. And had the Democratic party 
of South Carolina sincerely wished peace 
and good order, they would have sustained 
CHAMBERLAIN with all the best Republicans 
in the State. 

But, as usual, the worse part of the De- 
mocracy controlled the party, and the 
“ straight-out” policy prevailed against rea- 
son and experience. The representative 
“ fire-eater” in the State was selected as a 
Democratic candidate to defeat the reform 
Republican, and by the familiar means, the 
“Mississippi plan,” to secure the electoral 
vote for TILDEN. It isa miserable business, 
but the responsibility plainly rests with the 
Democrats. They were besought in their 
nominating Convention not to raise the old 
standard, but to accept the real situation, 
and to seek the welfare of the State rather 
than a mere party advantage. But they 
scouted the counsel of common-sense ; and 
there are Northern newspapers which try to 
delude their readers upon the situation in 
South Carolina by saying that WapE Hamp- 
TON declares that he will protect equal 
rights. How long is it since he and his as- 
sociates were telling~of the happiness and 
harmony of slavery? The rifle clubs and 
the armed control of Republican meetings 
by mounted Democrats are a specimen of 
the Democratic protection of equal rights. 
The facts are industriously denied by the 
organs of “TILDEN and Reform ;” but they 
are facts, nevertheless, 

We bespeak for Governor CHAMBERLAIN 
among all intelligent and patriotic citizens 
of the country the most patient considera- 
tion. There is no man who has graver re- 
sponsibilities, and no one who meets them 
more courageously. .He would not deny 
that the presence of United States troops 
is not a final solution of the question. But 
that is not a reason that he should submit 
to the despotism of Democratic rifle clubs 
and the order that reigned at Warsaw. He 
stands for civilization, for the country, and 
the principles that have amended the Con- 
stitution, and all good citizens in every 
State should stand by him. 

We quote elsewhere the concluding pas- 


sages of his letter. 


REPUBLICANISM AGAINST 
BUTLERISM. 


Ir General BUTLER were a candidate for 
the Presidency, there is no doubt that he 
would be summarily defeated by the votes 
of Republicans. He represents neither the 
Republican character nor purpose, and he 
scofis at the Republican platform. But the 
reasons for Republican votes against him 
as President are equally valid for voting 
against him as Representative in Congress. 
The Republicans of the Lowell district in 
Massachusetts have an opportunity of show- 
ing what they understand Republicanism in 
this contest to mean. There are two can- 
didates, one’of whom, Mr. Hoar, represents 
the principle and character and purpose 
which have made the name Republican 
honorable and trusted; the other, General 
BUTLER, represents all the dark ways and 
tricks and political dishonor and corruption, 
the responsibility of-which some Republic- 
ans have thrust upon the whole party. It 
is such men as General BUTLER who have 
given the Republican party all the discredit 
it has. It is he and such as he who have 
made it in the least doubtful whether the 
party is to succeed. And the most power- 
ful argument against Republican success is 
that it would be the success of Butlerism. 

There can, therefore, be no higher duty for 
the Republicans of the district than to de- 
feat General BUTLER. It is much more a 
national than a local question. It involves, 
to a degree, the whole Republican name. 
For if it could be truly said that any con- 
siderable body of Massachusetts Republic- 
ans preferred the Republicanism of General 
BUTLER to that of Mr. Hoar, it would go 
far to justify all that the most. superficial 
Democrats have declared during the can- 
vass. The real hold of the Republican par- 
ty upon the most intelligent and patriotic 
citizens is the conviction that its general 
character and spirit are a surer guarantee 
of wisely maintaining the gains of the past 
and of securing sound progress and reform 
than those of the other party. But the suc- 
cess of men like General BUTLER would at 
once either drive such Republicans from the 
party or bring on a conflict within the party. 
Butlerism and Governor HAYES are essen- 
tially and hopelessly opposed. A vote for 
BUTLER is an enormous obstacle to the 
HAYES administration. Mr. TILDEN, were 
the case reversed, would yield to him: and 
acquiesce in-his sway, as he did to TWEED, 
and as he has just now yielded to the infla- 
tionists. But Governor HAYEs is not a man 
of that kind. He would no more acquiesce 
in Butlerism than in Tweedism. 

It is to be hoped that no Republican in 
the Middlesex district will be perplexed by 
the “regularity” of General BUTLER’sS nom- 
ination. His methods are of the kind that 
so often make “regularity” merely a name 
for sordid intrigue. It is the unhesitating 
deference to “regularity,” however obtain- 
ed, that makes party despotism so danyer- 
ous; and resistance to a regular nomina- 
tion may, under certain circumstances, be 
the highest duty to the party. All that is 
required in the district seems to us to be 
intelligent independence, a comprehension 
of the simple fact that the success of Gen- 
eral BUTLER would be a deadly blow at the 
objects which make a Republican triumph 
desirable. Mr. HOAR stands with Governor 
HAYES in spirit and purpose. He is the type 
of that honest, inflexible, intelligent, pro- 
gressive character of administration which 
the patriotic intelligence of the country de- 
mands. Moreover, he stands upon the whole 
platform of the party, and would go to Wash- 
ington with a thousandfold truer Republic- 
anism than General BUTLER, to secure what 
all honest men desire, and not merely to 
“stir up rebel brigadiers,” and form San- 
BORN rings, and appeal, as General BUTLER 
boasts that he appeals, to“ men’s selfishness.” 


MR. DANFORTH AND MR. 


Mr. O’Conor has made a very grave at- 
tack upon the Republican candidate for 
Judge of Appeals in New York, Mr. GEorGE 
F. DANFORTH. The Rochester Democrat, an 
able Republican journal of the city in which 
Mr. DANFORTH resides, defends him from the 
assault. Mr. O’Conor, in brief, alleges that 
Mr. DANFORTH was nominated for Attorney- 
General last year and for Judge of Appeals 
this year by a corrupt interest, and the 
proof, he alleges, is that Mr. DANFORTH ap- 
proved the decision of the court in the 
TWEED case. The Rochester Democrat re- 
plies: 

“Mr. O’Conor, with an utter ignorance of the facts 
of the case, arbitrarily draws a conclusion from a pre- 
mise—how arbitrarily let a plain statement ot the truth 
suffice to show. Mr. Danrortu did uphold the decis- 
ion of the Court of Appeals, as a matter of law, as 
nearly every first-class lawyer in the State also upheld 
it. He was nominated for Attorney-General, but the 
two things had about as much relation to each other 
as a comet has toa cataract. Mr. Danrortu had been 
for twenty-five years an industrious lawyer in this city. 
By talent, by industry, and by integrity he had rieen 
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to eminence in his profession, and had become ¢on- 
fessedly the peer, at least, of any member of the bar 
in Central and Western New York. He had never 
held a public office of any kind, although frequently 
urged to accept political honors. His worth as a man 
was commensurate with his ability as a lawyer. Upon 
his reputation no stain had ever rested. It was under 
such circumstances and with such a record that the 
Convention of the Second Assembly District of Mon- 
roe County, called to elect delegates to the State Con- 
vention, without the slightest outside pressure, and 
without the previous knowledge of Mr. Danrortu 
himself, requested the State delegates to present his 
name as a candidate for Attorney-General. The pub- 
lication of the resolution to this end received the im- 
mediate indorsement of neighboring counties, and ulti- 
mately that of the State Convention—and this without 
the raising of a finger By Mr. Danrortu in his own be- 
half. It was a spontaneous movement of his friends 
and neighbors, commending itself to the larger circle 
of his admirers in whose hands the decision rested. 
We state the exact truth about this matter, as this 
community well knows, and as Mr. O’Conor might 
have known had he taken the trouble to inform him- 
self. 
“* The recognition Mr. Danrorra received in the last 
campaign, the general attention drawn to his merits, 
made him prominently a suitable candidate to present 
for Judge of the Court of Appeals this year. The 
movement to this end also originated at his own home 
—and this again without the slightest inspiration from 
himself, as the writer of this article is in a position to 
testify. It might do even Mr. O’Conor good to know 
how exalted is the estimate in which Mr. Danrorts 
holds the place for which he is presented; how he re- 
gards it as a place which should never be sought, but 
which also should not be declined, if in the jadgment 
of his fellow-citizens a man is worthy to fill it; how 
modestly he esteems himself in connection with it; 
and how free he is from entanglements or pledges of 
any name ornature. It might also do even Mr. O’Con- 
or good to know how well qualified for the office Mr. 
Danrortu is regarded by those who know him best, 
and know how subservient he holds his stores of legal 
learning to the promotion of justice and of equity. 
Even Mr. O’Conor admits that Mr. Danrortn has 
‘long maintainéd a conspicuously high personal and 
professional character.’ And yet with that absurdity 
of logic into which Mr. O’Conor is betrayed, he would 
deprive Mr. Danrortu of all the advantage of ‘ high 
personal and professional character’ because he differs 
with that gentleman in his interpretation of a delicate 
and debatable point of law.” 


A VIOLATION OF LAW. 

IN commenting upon the entire futility 
of the explanation that has been offered of 
Mr. TILDEN’s failure to render a proper re- 
turn of his income, we incautiously said 
that he violated no law in so doing. But 
we were mistaken. The law distinctly com- 
manded the return to be made. It gave 
him no “option,” as Mr. SINNOTT incorrectly 
alleges, but explicitly declared it to be the 
duty of the citizen to make the return. If 
the return was not made, the law required 
the officer to ascertain the income as well 
as he could, and to add a penalty to the tax. 
Mr. TILDEN’s action, therefore, was illegal, 
and there can be no question of its object. 
We know of a return made by a New York- 
er who did not decline to countenance the 
Union Square meeting, and who did not 
give money to publish the worst Copper- 
head literature during the war, as Mr. 'TIL- 
DEN did. The next year the Nea Yorker, 
being out of the country when the returns 
were made, was assessed as in the previous 
year. But returning and ascertaining the 
fact, he insisted upon making an accurate 
statement, and returned «& taxable income 
four or five times as larg@ as that of the 
previous year, and paid the tax. This is 
what an honest patriot did, and this is what 
Mr. TILDEN did not do. 

Allusions to these facts are classed as 
“campaign rubbish” by a certain kind of 
political philosophers, and Mr. GODWIN is 
reported in a public speech to have de- 
scribed those who call attention to certain 
undeniable facts in Mr. TILDEN’s career 
as “dirty dogs.” But if the dog be dirty 
who says that an honest income return 
ought to have been made, what is to be 
said of the dog who refused to make it? 
He can hardly be described as a dog with a 
keen scent for reform. We said before that 
Mr. TILDEN evaded the purpose of the law. 
We now add that he distinctly violated the 
law. Whether he violated it for the benefit 
of his country or for his own pecuniary ad- 
vantage, will not be an open question with 
those who are familiar with all the circum- 
stances. A great many men, we are told, 
did the same thing. Possibly. But no one 
else is a “reform” candidate for the Presi- 
dency. 


GOVERNOR CHAMBERLAIN’S 
LETTER, 

We speak elsewhere of the position of 
Governor CHAMBERLAIN in South Carolina, 
and we invite attention to the following ex- 
tract from his letter to the Democratic Com- 
mittee. Its quiet and firm tone shows a 
man who, under extreme difficulties, is mas- 
ter of the situation. In the course of the 
letter Governor CHAMBERLAIN had proved 
the entire illegality of the armed Democrat- 
ic organizations, and had recited incontesta- 
ble evidence of their purpose. He proceeds: 

*I come now to your demand that if I believe that 
lawlessness and terrorism prevail in the State, I ehould 
call upon you and your party to suppress it, before I 


appeal to the government of the United States. I am 
familiar with this demand. I have heard it here and 


have heard it abroad. It is made the occasion of con- 
stant reproach that I am Governor of the State and 


yet can not and do not preserve the public peace. 
General Hampton and his followers are seeking to 
profit politically by uttering this reproach, and declar- 
ing their easy ability to maintain the peace of the 
State. I shall answer your demand with perfect plain- 
ness of speech. The reason I can not and do not main- 
tain the peace of the State, and suppress lawlessness 
and prevent terrorism, is solely because the Democratic 
party are the authors of the disturbances of the peace, 
the lawlessness and terrorism, which they now reproach 
me with, and demand that I shall allow or invite them 
to suppress. Qui custodes custodiet ? 

“To intrust the protection of those who are to-day 
endangered by the present disturbances to the armed, 
mounted, unlawful Democratic rifle clubs would, in 
my sober judgment, be as unnatural and unfaithful in 
me as to set kites to watch doves, or wolves to guard 
sheep. 

** Actual lawlessness is, in my judgment, and upon 
the evidence before me, prevalent to-day in several 
counties and sections of the State, and I believe, upon 
the best attainable evidence, that it has already result- 
ed in the killing of from forty to fifty defenseless and 
unresisting Republican voters. Terrorism, resulting 
from lawlessness and violence, extends far more wide- 
ly; and in support of this statement I repeat bere the 


remark made to me two days since by a white Demo- 


crat who had crossed the country from the vicinity of 
Robbins Station, through Barnwell County, to Black- 
ville, that ‘he did not see a“ nigger” man any where.’ 
But when, in view of this lawlessness and terrorism, 
you and your associates mock me with the demand to 
put it down by calling on the white armed Democrats 
who are the authors of it, I answer that you are wel- 
come to the political advantage such a demand may 
give you, but I shall yield to no such demand so long 
as I hold the office of Governor. 

“You know, as I know, that the Republican voters 
of this State are not organized for succeasful resist- 
ance to the aggressions of the Democratic rifle clubs. 
You know, as I know, that to call upon the colored 
Republicans alone to suppress this lawlessness and 
terrorism would be to invite or precipitate a conflict 
the result of which would be to increase rather than 
suppress the lawlessness and terrorism which now ex- 
ist. In such an emergency my only reliance for effect- 
ive physical force must be upon United States troops. 
I have struggled long and hard to avoid a resort to this 
agency. I have hoped against hope that a sober sec- 
ond thought would come to. those who govern the 
Democratic party, strong enough and just enough to 
relieve me from the necessity of action which must 
inflict great temporary injury upon the material inter- 
ests of the State. But I am invested with large and 
extraordinary powers by the laws of the State to meet 
extraordinary emergencies. 

“The Executive of the United States will do his 
duty, and I shall do mine, and it shall be seen by the 
world whether the right to a peaceful and free ballot 
by the citizens of this State, conferred and made invi- 
olable by the Constitution and laws of State and nation 
alike, can be trampled under foot by any combination 
or party of men in this State. The people of this State 
know that I am not a rash or unjust man, that I am 
tender of every private and public interest and right; 
but they know also that I am accustomed to doing my 
duty, without haste, but without fear.” 


PERSONAL. 


From a biographical sketch of Prince Gorrt- 
CHAKOFF and Prince BisMarck, published in 
the October number of Blackwood’s Magazine, we 
extract this ‘‘personal:’’ Prince GortcHa- 
KOFF, born in 1798, is a man of varied classical 
acquirements. POUCHKIN, the great national 
poet, his fast friend, foretold his splendid des- 
tinies, bailing him as ‘ Fortune’s favored son.’ 
The favors, however, were tardily conferred ; for 
the future chief, although at an early age he en- 
tered the Foreign Office, continued to fill a see- 


ondary appointment till he was over fifty years, 


of age. . He first attracted the attention of the 
Emperor NICHOLAS as plenipotentiary at Stutt- 
gart, where, ‘by dint of skill and dexterity, he 
succeeded in establishing the Grand Duchess 
OLGA [the daughter of Nicno.as] in the royal 
family of Wirtemberg.’ Bismarck, born in 
1815, could hardly, with all the advantages of 
the University of Gottingen, compete in classic- 
al learning with GORTCHAKOFF; and for twen- 
ty years it was a serious question with the more 
formal and pedantic Germans whether the hero 
of Sadowa had ever passed his government ex- 
amination. His early tastes had led him to 
hunting, riding, gymnastics, and duels, although 
he possesses ‘a very ample knowledge of his Bi- 
ble, his Shakspeare, his Goethe, and his Schil- 
ler.’ Though neither a writer nor an orator, his 
obscure and confused style is often lit up by 
life-like and original expressions, which strike 
and penetrate and remain indelibly engraven. 
He could never bow his neck to scholarly tasks, 
nor endure the regular work of a soldier’s life. 
His first ten or twelve years were filled with 
miscarried schemes of every description. The 
petty manceuvring, the puny struggles for influ- 
ence, the tittle-tattle and small incidents by 
which he was surrounded, irritated and exas- 
perated him, and in 1858 he almost decided upon 
giving up his diplomatic career.”’ 

—The Rev. Mr. TALMAGE having retired from 
the position of editor of The Christian at Work, 
his place on that paper has been taken by the 
Rev. Dr. WitLiaM M. TayYLor, pastOr of the 
Broadway Tabernacle Church, in this city. Dr. 
TAYLOR is not only an able and eloquent preach- 
er and lecturer, but a vigorous and trenchant 
writer, and carries into his new position abili- 
ties certain to command success. 

—From a graphic sketch of Mr. SpurGEON, in 
Mr. Epmunp Yates’s London World, we quote 
the following paragraph: “ It is difficult to say 
where Mr. SPURGEON may be considered most 
at home; for his time is spent in moving quick- 
ly to and from the Tabernacle, the Pastors’ Col- 
lege, the schools, almshouses, and orphanages 
of which he is the guiding spirit. Perhaps the 
most hard-working man on the Surrey side of 
the Thames, he finds but little leisure for tak- 
ing his ease in his house in Nightingale Lane 
—a quiet nook hard by Wandsworth Common. 
He passes his life, when not actually preaching 
or working, in a pony-chaise, varied by occa- 
sional hansom cabs. Wrapped in a rough blue 
overcoat, with a species of soft deer-stalker hat 
on his bead, a loose black neck-tie round his 
massive throat, and a cigar burning merrily in 


| 


his mouth, heis surely the most unclerical of all | 


preachers ofthe Gospel. Yet that short, thickly 
built man, with the shock head of hair hardly 
yet touched with gray, with ample brown beard 
covering his heavy jowl, and a thin line of mus- 
tache above his capacious mouth, is the famous 
preacher for whom, when yet a very young man, 


no building could be found sufficient to hold his | 


congregation, to whom the attempt to get them 
into Exeter Hall appeared like putting ‘the sea 
into a tea-pot;’ a preacher, but not a priest; 
Mr., not the Reverend Mr., SpurGEon, who de- 
clares that he ‘is not a priest, and does not wish 
to be thought one.’ wenty years ago, when 
all denominations of Christians went to hear 
SPURGEON, the successful young preacher wore 
his dark brown locks combed flatly down, and 
with the white neck-tie beneath the heavy feat- 
ures, presented an appearance made familiar by 
the caricaturists of the day, who delighted to 
make him as much like Chadband as possible. 
At that period he always preached in a white 
cravat, but of late years has abandoned that last 
relic of sacerdotalism, and has thrown his bair 
roughly back, to the end that naught savoring 
of the clergyman should appear in him.”’ 

—Mr. FREDERICK SAUNDERS, the accomplish- 
ed first assistant librarian of the Astor Library, 
and author of several most appetizing literary 
“ Salads,’’ says that to show the unprecedented 
growth of books and libraries within the limits 
of the United States, it will be sufficient to com- 

are the following estimates: In 1850 there were 

5,615 libraries of all kinds in the United States, 


containing 4,636,411°volumes; while in 1870 the 


total number of libraries returned was 164,815, 
containing 45,528,938 volumes. With this im- 
posing array of figures, indicative of suth an 
unprecedented advance of popular institutions 
of learning, before him, the reader will be hard- 
ly willing to indorse ALISON’s strange assertion 
that ‘‘ Americans are wholly regardless of his- 
torical records and monuments.”’ Rather, is it 
not a matter of gratulation that we have been 
from the earliest times characteristically a read- 
ing people, more books having been printed in 
the United States than in any other country of 
the globe? Mr. Saunpers also mentions that 
ARISTOTLE was the first who is known to have 
founded a private library. The famous Alexan- 
drian Library was founded by Pro_emy Sorer, 
and afterward sent to Pergamus by Marc ANTo- 
NY asa present to CLEoraTRA. The first Atheni- 
an library was founded by Pisistratws; the ear- 
liest Roman, by LucuL.us and Po.Liio. The first 
public library in this country was founded 250 
years ago in Jamestown, Virginia; next was Har- 
vard, founded in 1632; then the City (now the 
Society) Library of New York, founded about 
the year 1700; Yale College Library, in the same 
year; the Franklin Library, in 1731; etc., ete. 

—The report that Mr. DELANE will shortly re- 
tire from the editorship of the London Times 
excuses a reference to a statement which has 
been going the rounds relating to the Births, 
Marriages, and Deaths column of the great 
journal. It was said that those were at first in- 
serted gratis; but Mr. WALTER, the then pro- 
prietor, thinking that a Benedick might very 
well pay a trifle for the announcement that he 
had volunteered into the *“‘ noble army of mar- 
tyrs,”’ fixed a tariff of half a crown upon each 
epithalamium—the money to go to the printers. 
One morning at breakfast Mrs. WALTER sug- 
gested that the sum realized in this way would 
fit in very nicely to her pocket allowance; and 
her husband, seeing with the eyes of his wife, 
diverted the revenue accordingly. At the sub- 
sequent transfer of property, it was found that 
the triple record of human weakness and mor- 
tality was worth fully four thousand a year. 

—The Rev. LLEWELLYN BEvaAN, of London, has 
been called to the Brick Presbyterian Church 
(late Dr. Sprine’s), of this city, at a salary of 
$6000, and the occupancy of No. 10 East Thirty- 
seventh Street, which has been purchased for a 
parsonage. Mr. Bevan is a Welsiiman, and grad- 
uated with high honors from New Celina Lee. 
don. Heis spoken ofas being a man of unusual 
intellectual force and cloquence, and of very ge- 
nial manners. 

—The London Ezaminer states that six trans- 
lations have been published of Bret Harre’s 
novel, Gabriel Conroy. 

—A new English periodical—the Japan Fort- 
nightly Review—has been established at Yoko- 
hama, where several English papers are already 
published. It says that the Mikado daily fur- 
nishes new proofs of his rupture with the old 
Oriental traditions. Except at great festivities, 
he always appears in European garb and in a 
chimney-pot hat, which is, perhaps, not the best 
reform in dress that could be devised for an 
Eastern country. The Mikado, though in gen- 
eral a friend of progress, has also taken a leaf 
from the book of some European governments 
by the suppression, through a decree of the 
Home Office, of. three Japanese periodicals. 
Foreign journals published at Yokohama may 
indulge in any criticism they like. 

—When CHARLES DICKENS was in this coun- 
try the last time, a wise and witty American, in 
the course of a long talk, confessed a hearty ad- 
miration for the Tale of Two Cities, asserting that 
it was, in his opinion, the very best of all his in- 
terlocutor’s books. Said Dickens, frankly, “I 
think so too.”’ 

—Francis P. Biarr, Sen., who died on the 
18th ult., at his country-seat, Silver Springs, 
near Washington, was one of the Mine Be men 
of the time during the administrations of Gen- 
eral JACKSON and Mr. VAN-BuREN. The Globe 
was in his hands a veritable government or- 
gan, giving tone to the party journals of its 
faith, and demanding that they be kept in tune 
with their leader. The time was auspicious for 
such domination. It was before the days of 
railways and telegraphs, when intercommunica- 
tion was slow and newspapers needy. Of the 
men who have had editorial control at Washing- 
ton, Mr. BLAIR was by far the ablest, not only 
as a writer possessed of a clear, classic, trench- 
ant style, but as a counselor who was thorough- 
ly familiar with the political sentiment of the 
country, and whose judgment was to be relied 
upon. His death leaves Mr. Tourtow Weep 
the only survivor of some half dozen very re- 
markable journalists, who for thirty years exer- 
cised imperial sway over the parties with which 
they were identified. 

—Among other much-talked-of people seen 
and interviewed by the .Rev. Dr. Freip, of the 
Evangelist, during his journey around the world, 
was Bricgnam Youna. He represents that pe- 
culiar prophet as a man of large frame, square 
built, with a massive head and compressed lips, 
showing tirmness in every line, yet with not an 
unkindly expression of countenance. His head 
shows a large brain locked up within his pro- 
truding temples. Dr. Fre_p seemed to be great- 
ly sate, Sostone with him, and does not believe all 
the hard things that have been said about him. 
He believes him to be rather a deceived man 
than a deceiver. He thinks that when a man 


has 100,000 men shouting in chorus that he is 
the prophet of God, he would be more or less 
than human if he did not come to believe it 
himself. 

—Felo-de-se seems tp be coming into vogue 
in. the English House of Lords, three members 
of which having within the last six years com- 
mitted suicide—Lord Lord Det- 
AWARR, and more lately Lord RIBBLESDALE. 
The last, Lord Russe.u’s son-in-law, aged forty- 
seven, was known as a dissipated man. Lord 
DELAWARR destroyed himself in a fit of léve- 
melancholy, but Lord Watstnenam’s self-de- 
struction remains one of the most mysterious 
of its kind. Within a month after the Prince 
of Wales had paid him a visit at his seat in Nor- 
folk, Lord WaLsineuam, without any knowa 
reason for the act, destroyed himself. 

—Colonel RoBERT INGERSOLL, of Illindis, who 
within the last few months has sprung to the 
foremost fank of American public speakers, was 
born in Dresden, a small town in Northern New 
York, and is forty-three years old. When three 
years old he was baptized in a theatre in this 
city. His father was then preachfng in the the- 
atre, his church having been destroyed by the 
great fire. At ten years of age he went West, 
studied law, and was admitted to practice before 
he was of age. In 1862 he went to the war as 
colonel of the Eleventh Illinois Cavalry. In 
1866 he was appointed Attorney-General of the 
State by Governor In he was 
spoken of for Governor. Since then he has 
deen ‘engaged in the practice of his profession-— 
in which he has been extraordinarily successful 
—unptil the Cincinnati Convention drew him out, 
and he electrified the country by his nomination 
of BLarne. In 1862 he married Miss Eva Park- 
ER, the daughter of a farmer of Groveland, Taze- 
well Cofnty, Illinois, a rare woman in any age. 
An affectionate, tendér, true-hearted, and loving 
woman, she transformed the reckless, careless, 
heedless genius into a great-souled, strong-brain- 
ed, versatile,and pure-minded man. Two daugh- 
ters are the result of this union. Few households 
equal this in strong but tender affection, mani- 
fested simply and naturally, without affectation 
and without concealment. When he goes on 
any long journey, bis family always accompany 
him. Together they went to Europe, together 
they made the campaign in Maine and New York. 
Nor is hers the masculine intellect that partakes 
of all his triumphs and drives him forward be- 
cause she is ambitious. Dress and society and 
place and position are things she cares as little 
for as he. In intellect she doesn’t strive to be 
his peer, but in all womanly qualities, in devo. 
tion to him, in wifely regard, in the domestic 
virtues, she surpasses most women as much as 
in masculine strength and vigor he surpasses 
most men, and he repays this affection with a 
constancy, a care and attention, a delicate def- 
erence to her wishes, and a loyal devotion to 
her that reveal fhe ideal lover of the romantic 
school. There is, however, in all this no senti- 
mentality ahd no gush. 


DOMESTIC INTELLIGENCE, 


Prestpent Grant, October 17, issued a proclamation 
commanding the South Carolina rifle clebs to disperse 
within three days. The following order was imme- 
diately issued by the Secretary of War to General 
Sherman : 

“War Deranewerr, Crrv, 
October V7, 1876. 
“General W. T. Sherman, commanding U.S. Army: 

‘‘Siz,—In view of the existing condition of affairs 
in South Carolina, there is a possibility that the proc- 
lamation of the President of this date may be disre- 
garded. To provide against such a contingency, you 
will immediately order all the available force in the 
Military Division of the Atlantic to report to General 
Ruger, commanding at Columbia, South Carolina, and 
instruct that officer to station his troops in such local- 
ities that they may be most speedily and effectually 
used in case of resistance to the authority of the, nit- 
ed States. It is hoped that a collision may thus be 
avoided; but you will instruct General Rager to let it 
be known that it is the fixed purpose of the govern- 
ment to carry out the spirit of the proclamation, and 
to sustain it the military force of the general gov- 
ernment, 8u wlemented, if necessary, by the militia of 

“ Very res tfu our obedient servant, 

Advices have been received at the War Department 
that General Terry will immediately leave Fort Abra- 
ham Lincoln in pursuit of the hostile savages. 

The following is the official vote for Secretary of 
State in Ohio: Milton Barnes (Republican), 317,556; 
William Bell, Jun. (Democrat), 311,410; E. 8. Chapman 
(Prohibition), 1799. ‘Total vote, 631,065—an increase 
of 38,386 over the vote of 1875 for Governor, and 163,642 
over the vote for Secretary in 1874. Washington W. 
Boynton (Republican), bas about 2500 more majority 
for Supreme Court Judge than Barnes. Of the Con- 

regsional diatricta the Republicans carried the Third, 
Sixth, Eighth, Ninth, Tenth, Eleventh, Fifteenth 
Sixteenth, Seventeenth, Eighteenth, Nineteenth, and 
Twentieth. 

The official figures for Indiana are as follows: 
Williams (Democrat), 213,008; Harrison (Republican), 
207,979: Harrington (Independent), 12,226. he Dem- 
ocrats lose one-half their Congressmen, electing only 
four out of thirteen. 


FOREIGN NEWS. 


Resoxs of the approach of a great war in Europe 
continue to come, but the telegrams are so conflicting 
that it is impossible to state the intentions of Rus*ia 
and the weuihien of the other powers. Each capital 
city in Europe is telegraphing to others, asking wheth- 
er there shall be peace or war, but no one can anewer 

wsitively. It is said that the Ruasian Emperor's desire 
for peace has been overborne by the influence of his 
wife and son and Prince Gortchakoff. Fighting has 
heen'renewed at Saitachar between the Servians and 
Turks. The latter have repulsed the Servians, and in- 
tend marching ov Paratchin. The Serviane are favor- 
ed by heavy rains and cold, which have set in. Greece 
contemplates a general levy. France and Great Britain 
maintain a neutral attitude. 

The English missionary society connected with Spain 
sent an addrese to Lord Derby, representing to him the 
dangers to which the Protestants in Spain were ex- 
posed in consequence of the intolerance of the |! 
and authorities, and suggesting that he should, with 
the co-operation of other powers, e#pecially Germany 
and the United States, protest agajnet the « ontinued 

rsecution of Protestants, and afford them protection. 

n reply, Lord Derby says, “‘ Our minister at Madrid is 

taking such steps as he properly can to induce the 
Spanish government to put a lenient constraction on 
Article XL. of the Constitution, so as to secure full 
religious liberty to Profestants in Spain.” 

A collision occurred, October 19, off the Dutch town 
of Flushing, between the steamers Swifzerland, from 
New York, and Grebe, from Liverpool, sinking the lat- 
ter. No lives were lost. ; 

The Spanish government has issued a decree orders 
ing all civilians possessing arms to deliver them to the 
authorities within ten days. Troops have occapied the 
various forts on the frontiers: 
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THE CENTENNIAL. 

Ever since the opening of the great Exhibition 
at Philadelphia the display of art work in the 
precious metals has been a centre of attraction. 
Conspicuously located in the Main Building, where 
the principal transept crosses the grand nave, are 
*the exhibits of the silver-workers of England and 
the United States. In a previous issue we gave 
some beautiful representations of the best works 
of the English house of ELkiIneTon, and we pre- 
sent on page 888 an engraving including some 
of the masterpieces of our own celebrated silver- 
smiths, Messrs. Tirrany & Co. Through the po- 
liteness of these gentlemen, such objects were 
selected by our artist as might be considered char- 
acteristic specimens of the metal art work pecul- 
iar to America, and appropriately grouped with a 
view to enhance the effect of their display. 

A comparison between the work of these two 
houses will give our readers a just and compre- 
hensive idea of the progress made by the two na- 
tions in the art of manipulating metals for the 
purpose of ornamentation ; for as the ELKINGTONS 
have surpassed all other English silversmiths in 
this branch of industrial art, so Messrs. Tirrany 
& Co. have carried the working of precious metals 
to the highest degree of perfection yet attained 
in America. 

In the’centre of the picture we have a magnifi- 
“eent candelabrum, adorned with Indian emblems, 
including the canoe, which is being propelled by 
a dusky warrior, whose natural complexion is 
faithfully represented by the metal of which he 
is composed. This curious piece of workmanship 
is one of a pair ordered by Mr. James Gorpon 
BENNETT in commemofation of the race between 
the yachts Mohawk and Dauntless, in which the 
latter was victorious. Original in design and 
boldly executed, the artist has introduced a style 
of ornamentation but little used, yet which pos- 
sesses certain elements of strength and beauty, 
and gains additional power from being so distinct- 
ively American. The surmounting figure of the 
exultant victor, as well as that of the aborigine, 
is a fine specimen of metal sculpture, well mod- 
eled, and finished with much delicacy. 

The large mural “ plaque” on the right of the 
candelabrum, in the style of Henri IL., represents 
a fair specimen of the gentler sex approached on 
either side by a whispering Cupid. Her inde- 
cision is not only expressed in her countenance, 
but told in the old French Jegend, “ Lequel des 
deux escouterai-je?” (To whieh of the two shall I 
listen ?), which is placed just above, upon the edge 
of the plaque. Upon the other side we have what 
might serve as a companion piece to the object 
just described ; but in this case the design is that 
of an Iroquois chief in full gala dress. The shape 
of this plaque is oval, the centre being of iron, 
while the border is copper, and ornamented with 
inlaid devices of targets, spears, and arrow-heads 
of silver. 

Just below this novel specimen of metallic art 
stands a delicate and graceful coffee-pot of Per- 
sian design, which is covered with a profusion of 
flowers and leaves, after the lavish manner of the 
East, and while it is one of the simplest objects 
among those we illustrate, still possesses a gen- 
eral symmetry and truthfulness of outline unsur- 
passed by any other in the collection. The small 
flat téte-d-téte tea set is also adorned with an elabo- 
rate composition of birds, flowers, and foliage, re- 
lief being given to the whole by imbuing it with a 
mellow golden tint. 

While all the objects in the group are worthy 
of attention, from the beauty of their designs and 
the curious intricacy of the workmanship dis- 
played, they excite especial surprise and admira- 
tion among those who are sufficiently familiar 
with metallic art to understand the wonderful 
manipulation the various materials and the 
technical difficulties that have been so success- 
fully overcome. The repoussé process, by which 
the central design in several of the articles is ob- 
tained, is the simplest among the many methods 
of working metals. The effect is produced by 
hammering up the metal, which is generally thin, 
from the back, and when a rude resemblance of 
the figure to be produced is thus formed, it is 
worked up by pressing and chasing the front sur- 
face. Another method is the “ Queen Anne” style 
of decoration, in which the design is engraved 
upon the surface. A third process is the “ ap- 
pliqué,” believed to be exclusively practiced in 
this country. By this method each ornament is 
separately wrought and superimposed upon the 
surface by means of a blow-pipe. 

The new inlaid-work which the International 
Exhibition first revealed as the production of 
American silversmiths is also another peculiarly 
effective style of decoration. Copper and gold 
in combination with the metallic enamel known 
as niello are used with admirable effect, and the 
wartoth ioparted to the silver thus chromatically 
decorated forms a pleasing contrast to the colder 
tone of the natural whiteness of the metal. The 
flower vase ornamented with Japanese designs is 
an interesting specimen from this technical point 
of view, for it combines in itself many methods 
of fmishing silver, including etching, gilding of 
various colors, the “ satin finish,” which was orig- 
inated by Tirrany & Co., and secured to them by 
letters patent ; also stone finish, and inlaying with 
copper and niello—the contrast between these 
different styles of work being skillfully presented 
by the juxtaposition of various superficial forms. 
The smaller vase is inlaid with copper and niel- 
lo, and finished over the entire surface with the 
stone. 

Taken together, the group in question illus- 
trates more various styles of decoration and more 
numerous .methods of manipulating silver and 
other metals than any collection in the entire 
Exhibition, and affords gratifying evidence of our 
country’s advance in this branch of industrial 
art. We may also note that while the exhibits 
of a similar character from abroad are richer in 
articles of exclusive luxury, the foremost Amer- 


ican silver-workers have applied themselves to 
the adornment of such articles as are household 
necessities, and have thus sought to introduce 
artistic beauty into the ordinary surroundings of 
daily life. It would almost seem as if the famil- 
iar beverages that appear upon our tables could 
not fail to be invested with a fresh and novel at- 
traction if such delicate creations could be per- 
mitted to replace the ugly and disproportioned 
utensils to which so many of us are accustomed. 
Unfortunately, however, these marvels of the sil- 
versmith’s art, like many other beautiful things, 
hold themselves beyond the reach of those who 
are only moderately supplied with worldly wealth. 

But, for the credit of our country, it is gratify- 
ing to know that in artistic metal-work, as well 
as in some other branches of manufacture, the 
excellence of American workmanship has been a 
revelation to many Europeans, who were accus- 
tomed to regard the production of articles requir- 
ing unusual mechanical and artistic skill as some- 
thing peculiar to the Old World. It is safe to 
say in this connection that one certain result of 
our great Centennial Exhibition will be a higher 
appreciation both at home and abroad of the 
progress already made by America in the higher 
branches of industrial art. 

On page 889 we give the portraits of four of 
the horses exhibited recently at the Centennial. 
The show was a fine affair. The grounds were 
about half a mile from the main entrance to the 
Exhibition. They were hot as Sahara on sunny 
days ; but the arrangement of the sheds for drain- 
age, care of the animals, and facilities for seeing 
were excellent. Imported stock predominated. 
The larger number of neticeable animals were of 
—— or Scotch breeds. <A curiosity of the 
American exhibit was a beautiful Arabian horse 
bought from a tribe of Bedouins. He is fifteen 
hands high, a grayish-white in color, very grace- 
fully formed, and has an eye as gentle as that 
of a fawn. His colts by Kentucky and Norman 
mares were shown, and were praised as fine road- 
sters. In striking contrast to this amiable son 
of the desert was the little wicked-looking black 
French stallion, of Percheron breed, tlfft-stood 
in a neighboring stall, shaking his long forelock 
out of his eyes, and flourishing a tail of astonish- 
ing size. Another contrast of a different sort 
was seen in the stalls where the ponderous gray 
Norman draught horses stood. These huge an- 
imals come of a race that is as docile as it is 
strong. The Canadian exhibit was remarkably 
fine; but the horses were mostly Canadian only 
in respect to ownership, as nearly all were-either 
direct importations from England or Scotland, or 
the immediate progeny of imported stock. 

On page 897 will be found some specimeng of 
pottery from the little kingdom of Denmark. The 
Danish section in the Main Building is neatly ar- 
ranged in a series of courts within a gray-walled 
inclosure, pierced at either end by archways. The 
doorways between the courts are hung with crim- 
son curtains. The most attractive and artistic 
subjects in the section are the Etruscan imita- 
tiovs, for which Denmark is famous. 
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CA RITA. 


By MRS. OLIPHANT, 


Avtuor or Taz Curontoies or “ 
noognt,” “Squire Arpen,” “Tue Perrervar 
Cunate,” ** Omura,” ETO., ETC. 


CHAPTER XIX. 
THE HOLY INQUISITION. 


Miss Cuerry’s sudden arrival at the Square was 
a surprise to every body, and, like most surprises, 
was not quite successful for the moment. She 
arrived in the afternoon when Cara was out with 
Mr. Meredith, and when her appearance with her 
box excited no small astonishment among the 
servants, who were quite unprepared for a visit- 
or. And Miss Cherry was nervous and self-con- 
scious, feeling her mission in every nerve, though 
all the rest of the world remained unaware of what 
she had come to do. When she had seen her 
things deposited in the spare room, and had been 
served with the unfailing cup of tea in poor An- 
nie’s drawing-room, the sight of which,efter so 
long, cost her some tears, she detained nurse, who 
had brought this refreshment to her, to make 
what gentle preliminary investigations she could 
manage without exciting any suspicion. 

“Is Miss Cara happy, do youthink? Does she 
like being with her papa? It must be a great 
change to her, nurse. Of course a child ought 
to be happy with her father; but— And then to 
change all at once from the country, and at this 
time of the year. Oh, nurse, 1 hope my dear 
child is happy! You know how she was thought 
of at the Hill,” said Miss Cherry, who was weep- 
ing-ripe, and scarcely could keep down the tears. 

“Well, ma’am, for happy I can’t say; but she 
keeps her ’ealth,” said nurse; “that is what I’ve 
got most to do with. I don’t think as there’s 
much to brag of in the mornings, when she’s here 
by herself. If I was master I’d get out of this 
house, Miss Cherry, and I'd pull this room to 
pieces, and change every thing. That’s why he 
can’t abide to come in here. It’s almost as bad 
as if my poor lady was a-lying here in state still, 
though it’s five years and more since she was took 
from us. It’s all as I can do myself to keep 
steady when I sees all her things, as she took such 
pride in; and master he can’t stand it—and | 
don’t wonder. But it ought to be changed. 
When the young gentlemen comes in, then Cara 
brightens up—” 

“The young gentlemen, nurse ?” 

“The Mr. Merediths, ma’am, from next door. 
Mr. Edward has but just come back ; but Mr. Os- 
wald has been here regular, almost every day, and 
that cheers up a young lady—”’ 
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“But, nurse,” Cherry said, with a gasp, and 
could say no more. 

“Yes, ma’am, I allow as it’s running a risk,” 
said nurse, very gravely; “ but what is a person 
to say? If there was a lady to take the charge; 
but master pays no attention. I don’t think as 
he ever notices who comes and who goes.”’ 

* But, oh! why didn’t I know ?” cried Cherry. 
“Such a state of affairs ought not to have been 
permitted for a day.”’ 

“No more it didn’t ought to, Miss Cherry; but 
what cana persondo? I’ve said a word now and 
again, when I’ve had an opportunity, about the 
deceitfulness of young men, and as how young 
ladies had best pay no heed to them—when I 
could, you know, ma’am. But whether these 
warnings is ever any good, I’m not the one to say. 
A young lady like Miss Cara never thinks that it 
can be her as is meant. Even me, I can remem- 
ber, though but a poor girl, it was always in my 
mind as I was the exception, and there couldn’t 
be no question of deceiving with me.” 

“Oh, deceiving !” said Cherry; “ that is not the 
question ; but Cara is with her papa in the even- 
ings? That must be a comfort to him, and to 
her too, poor child.” 

Nurse gave a little cough. “ Master—mostly 
—spends the evening out,” she said. 

Miss Cherry did not ask any more; her suspi- 
cions were all confirmed and her anxieties in- 
creased ; for though there was no question of de- 
ceiving in nurse’s sense of the word, and though 
that good woman’s homilies no doubt fell quite 
harmless upon Cara, yet the visits of a couple of 
young men to a girl “almost every morning” con- 
veyed an idea of danger which made Miss Cher- 
ry’s hair stand on end. ‘ What the poor child 
had been plunged into the moment she left that 
safe feminine nest at the Hill, all flowery and 
sweet, where some kind person was always at 
hand! Launched into the world—never words 
could be more true.” Miss Cherry sat in the 
haunted room, where poor Cara felt her mother’s 
eyes upon her, so full of pondering that she had 
no leisure to be affected by that memory. The 
poor woman, who was dead and safe, died away 
out of all thought when the affairs of the living 
came uppermost—the living who were so far 
from being safe, whose life lay before them, lia- 
ble to be colored through and through by the 
events of any solitary moment. This could 
scarcely be said of James Beresford perhaps, 
whose life was three parts over; but what penal- 
ties might not Cara have to pay for the color of 
the minute! The gay visitors who “ brightened 
her up” might leave darkness behind when their 
more active life’carried them away to other scenes 
and occupations, and the companionship which 
made this opening of her existenc> cheerful 
might throw all the rest into shadow. So Miss 
Cherry, whose life knew nothing more tnan this, 
who had no varied experiences to show how one 
affection pushed out another, and on what lines 
of natural progress the moral course of life was 
drawn, thought to herself as she waited by the 
side of the fire, slowly sipping her cup of tea, for 
Cara’s return. She thought fio more of her 
brother and Mrs. Meredith—people who were old 
enough to manage their own concerns. Cara oc- 
cupied all her thoughts. She was herself, though 
she was old, more on Cara’s level of life than 
on that which was occupied by the kind neigh- 
bor for whom she had been so anxious when she 
came. After a while she heard voices outside, 
and going to the window, saw a little group at 
the house next door, the centre of which was 
Mrs. Meredith herself, smiling graciously upon 
some one who had arrived too early for her usual 
reception, and who was going disappointed away, 
when stopped by her arrival. Behind Mrs. Mere- 
dith was Cara, looking up to a handsome, dark- 
haired young man, who smiled upon her in a way 
which gave even to old Miss Cherry’s heart a 
sympathetic thrill. Surely he looked sincere, she 
said to herself ; and what girl could resist such a 
look ? For the moment Cherry forgot her terror 
and her precautions. Why should not Cara be 
the one happy girl whose happy love was to be 
blessed and sanctioned by every body from the 
very beginning? Why should it not be so? 
Cherry asked herself. There was money enough 
in the family to make it possible to indulge this 
only child of their hearts in whatever she might 
please to want—a husband if she liked, or any 
other toy. It was not, however, with such light- 
minded expressions that Cherry treated so solemn 
a subject. If he loved her, and if she loved him, 
why should there be any difficulty ? Cherry her- 
self was ready to give up every thing to “ secure” 
her darling’s “ happiness.” These were the words 
to use: “To secure Cara’s happiness.” Then 
there need be no question of danger or trouble of 
any kind. The young couple would be married 
quite young, as it was for every body’s happiness 
(people said) to be, and there need be no further 
anxiety, no further pain, on Cara’s account. They 
did not see her at the window, but stood talking, 
close together, the girl looking up, the young man 
looking down, until the door was opened, and 
they all disappeared. Cherry went back to her 
seat at the fireside, and cried a little for pleasure 
at the thought of this happiness which was to 
come. To think of your child having precisely 
the blessedn@ss, the good fortune, which has not 
fallen to you, and which would have made you 
more happy than any thing else—could there be 
compensation more sweet? She cried for pleas- 
ure a8 she had cried before for anxiety, and sat 
with the fire-light sparkling in that moisture 
which filled her eyes, and calculated how it could 
be done. Mrs. Meredith could allow her son 
something—as much at least as his school and 
university allowance, if not more; and though 
Aunt Charity was careful of her money, she could 
be liberal too on occasions. I] am not sure even 
that it did not flash across Miss Cherry’s mind 
that one day the Hill and all its wealth would be 
her own; but she repulsed the thought with 
poignant compunction, unless, indeed, it might be 
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that the Hill should go at once to Cara, and thus 
make her marriage, as of a queen-regnant able to 
endow her husband plentifully, the most wise and 
manly thing in the world, even though she was so 
young. After all her troubles and terrors, Miss 
Cherry had a moment of exquisite pleasure as 
she sat by the fire and arranged it all. She for. 
got that the room was haunted, she forgot her 
sister-in-law’s strange death, her brother’s lone 
misery, and now the consolation which he had 
found, and which all his friends disapproved of, 
and she kindly had come here to put a stop to, 
What were all these things in comparison with 
Cara happy, Cara blessed in that best and sweet. 
est lot which had never come to herself? What 
matter, if it came to her dearest child ? 

She had plenty of time to indulge these thoughts, 
for her dearest child was a long time coming, and 
but for her delightful dreams Miss Cherry might 
have felt somewhat dull and deserted in the still 
house. If she could but pass through the parti- 
tion and see into the drawing-room next door !~ 
just a peep, to see her Cara with that charming 
young man beside her, bending over her. They 
were like a pair in a novel, Miss Cherry felt, or in 
a poem, which was better still—she, with those 
great blue eyes, which were Cara’s chief feature ; 
he, dark and splendid, with a clear skin glow. 
How nice that he should be so handsome! For, 
indeed, sometimes girls are quite pleased and hap- 
py with those who are not handsome, so that this 
was something par-dessus le nombre, an exceptional 
advantage. Some one began to play the piano 
after a while, and the sound came through the 
wall. Was it, perhaps, he? Cara could not play 
as well as that. If it was he, then he must be 
accomplished too, as well as handsome. Whata 
happy, happy girl! Though Miss Cherry was a 
little tired of waiting before Cara came in, she had 
not at all flagged in her enthusiasm; and when 
the girl flew to her, all flushed and excited with 
pleasure at the sight of her, it was all she could 
do to restrain her congratulations and blessings. 
“ For I must not say a word till she gives me her 
confidence,” she said to herself. 

“ Nurse told me as she let me in that you were 
here. Oh, Aunt Cherry, how glad Iam! When 
did you come ?. Why did you not send for me ? 
Here I have been waiting nearly an hour at Mrs, 
Meredith’s, and you here !” 

“ My darling, you were happier there—”’ 

“ Happier than with you? I was happier than 
when I am alone; but if I had known you were 
here! And, oh! Aunt Cherry, there is only time 
to get ready for dinner! We can’t talk just now; 
how provoking it is! Tell me about Aunt Charity’ 
and home—but we must not keep dinner waiting.” 

“No, dear. How pleased I am,” said Miss 
Cherry, kissing her child with tender fondness, 
“to see you so considerate and careful of your 
papa’s comfort !”’ | 

“Yes,” said Cara, doubtfully. “‘ Papa, of course 
—but it is more for cook and John ; they don’t 
like to have dinner kept waiting. Papa is often 
a little late himself, but of course no one could 
say any thing to him.” 

Mr. Beresford took his sister’s arrival very calm- 
ly. He accepted her halting explanation of her 
sudden visit to town with the calm of indifference. 
When he had said he was glad to see her, had he 
not said all that was necessary? Miss Cherry’s 
excuse was the dentist, that scourge yet blessing 
of middle-aged folks. And Cara, too, accepted 
the explanation with calmness, though not with 
indifference. She led her back to the drawing- 
room after dinner with a light-hearted playful- 
ness, unlike her usual gravity. 

“ How nice it is to have some one sitting oppo- 
site!’ she said. ‘“ Every thing looks so cheerful 
to-night. And now we can talk.” 

“ Yes, Cara, as much as you please; and when 
your papa comes up stairs—” 

“ Oh, papa never comes up stairs, Aunt Cherry. 
He does not like this room. Mrs. Meredith has 
made him come two or three times to try and get 
him used to it; but he never looks happy here.” 

“Then you go down to the library and sit with 
him there ?” 

“Ought I todothat? He never said so, and I 
did not like to do it out of my own head. And 
then he goes out—” = 

“ How lonely for you, my darling !”’ 

“Yes, it is lonely.. Sometimes I feel a little 
frightened ; listen !” said the girl, drawing nearer 
to her companion’s side. “I don’t mind to-night 
when you are here; but there is not a sound— 
cook and John shut all the doors to keep the 
house quiet for papa. But, oh! I should be so 
glad sometimes if I could have them in the kitch- 
en for company! I know it is very silly. Why 
should I be afraid? No one would come here 
but mamma, and she would never do harm to me, 
only good ; and yet I feel sometimes as if I could 
not bear it. How is it, wonder? This is Lon- 
don, and the Hill is the country; but one always 
heard something stirring there.” 

“My dearest !” said kind Miss Cherry, crying 
over her; “my own child! If I had known, if 
I could have thought you were left so much to 
yourself! But, dear, you see a great deal of the 
people next door. That must cheer you up. Tell 
me about them. There is Mrs. Meredith; she 
used to be a very nice woman. © Are you fond of 
her, Cara? And then there are her sons—” 

“ Very fond,” said Cara, with composure ; “ and 
the boys are kind. They come often in the morn- 
ing to see me. I am not sure which of them I 
like best. Edward has just come home. Ile is 
the one that is going to India; and Oswald writes 
poetry, and is very clever. I go out with Mrs. 
Meredith in the afternoon. You must not think 
I am not very fond of her, Aunt Cherry; but 
then she is fond of so many people. You should 
see her afternoons. She is at home always at 
five, and the number of people who come! and 
she looks at them all alike, and listens to them 
as if she thought of no one else. Yes, I am very 
fond of her, but I like people to belong to me, 
not to every body—like you, Aunt Cherry; you 
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are mine, mine !” the girl cried, with that flattery 
of exclusive appropriation which is so sweet to 
all, and especially to those who are beyond the 
first fasvtinations of life. 

“ Yes, my darling,” said Miss Cherry, with tears 
in her soft eyes; “me and every thing I have and 
every thing I am, to do whatever you please with.” 
She had a right to be more lavish than any lover 
in her self-offering; for no love could have been 
so ready to give up will and wish, which are the 
last things any human creature likes to sacrifice, 
for the sake of the beloved. Miss Cherry would 
have allowed herself to be cut into little pieces 
at any moment for the sake of the child. 

But these were not the kind of confidences she 
expected. She made an effort to bring Cara back 
to the other ground, and to elicit from her some 
tender confession. Romantic old Cherry was dis- 
appointed not to have seen some trace of this 
confidence, irrepressible, eager to unbosom itself, 
but she was not hopeless of it still. 

“T saw you go in,” she said. “I watched you 
from the window, Cara. Was that one of the 
Merediths that was with you? Very nice-look- 
ing, rather dark. Which wasthat? You seem- 
ed to be great friends.” 

“This afternoon! Were you at the window ? 
How stupid I was not to see you! I will never 
come near the house without looking up at the 
windows again. It was Oswald, Aunt Cherry. 
He is always the one who has time to go out with 
us. Do you think a man ought to have so much 
time? Yes, he is nice-looking, I think; he is 
like a poet; and he is the one who chiefly stands 
by me, and comes to see me in the morning. He 
never seems to have any thing particular to do,” 
Cara added, with a slight air of vexation, which 
raised Miss Cherry’s hopes. 

“But if he writes?” ghe said, with a little 
awe. 

“ Ah, he does that at night; he sits up for it, 
and all day Jong he seems just to do what he 
likes. They laugh at him for it, but he never 
minds. Mrs. Meredith sometimes says— Ah!” 
cried Cara, stopping short, and drawing a long 
sighing breath; a sort of ruffled hollow sound 
went through the house—the shutting of the 
great hall door, which seemed to vibrate upward 
from floor to floor. 

“What is it, Cara?” said Miss Cherry, whose 
nerves were weak, and who jumped at any noise, 
even when she knew really what it was. 

“Tt is papa going out,” said Cara, with a little 
sigh; and then ensued a momentary silence, 
which showed that this mighty event was of im- 
portance to her and inspired her imagination. 
“But I do not mind to-night,” she added, with 
seft sudden laughter, putting her hands together 
with an infantile movement of pleasure, “ when I 
have you.” 

They sat and talked the whole evening through, 
with that fertility of communication which exists 
between people who have very little to tell each 
other, and yet are in perfect confidence with each 
other. What did they say? not much of any 
consequence. Miss Cherry told Cara all the news 
of the Hill, and Cara confided to Miss Cherry 
without meaning, or being aware of it, a hun- 
dred small details of her life, chiefly repetitions 
of what she had already said, yet throwing fresh 
light upon those simple monotonous dull days, 
which were so interesting to the elder lady. But 
not all Miss Cherry's delicate leadings up to the 
point could win any confidential statement from 
the girl of the character her aunt had expected to 
hear. She was all confidence, and told every 
thing without keeping back a thought; but she 
heard nothing of this description; and Miss 
Cherry was at last obliged to acknowledge this 
to herself with great disappointment. “ There 
has been no explanation yet,” she said to herself. 
She was not the first who has been disappointed 
by finding that a supposed romance had no exist- 
ence. They sat quite late, till Miss Cherry, used 
to early hours, began to droop and get dreary ; 
but even after this feeling had crept over her 
eyes, and betrayed her into a yawn or two, she 
sat still, heroically waiting for her brother's 
return. 

“When does your papa come in? is he not 
late to-night ?”’ she said at last, when her endur- 
ance had nearly reached its limits. She would 
have suffered any hardship for her darling, but 
the habits of her early innocent country life were 
strong upon het, and to stay up till midnight 
seemed almost immoral to Miss Cherry; still 
more immoral it seemed to her, however, to go to 
bed early, without bidding your host good-night. 

“T think he is always late; but no one waits 
up for him,” said Cara. “I never see him after 
dinner. Have I tired you out talking? I go to 
bed early,” said the little girl, with a forlorn look, 
“because it is so dull; but I am so happy to- 
night. Oh, I wish you would never go away any 
more !” 

“My darling, I thought you had a great deal 
better company than me ?”’ 

“Ah, but you are mistaken, you are. Some- 
times I have very nice company though, when we 
dine with the Merediths. She visits us two or 
three times a week, and sometimes I go out to 
parties with her, which are pleasant. But it is 
very dull the other nights,” said Cara, with un- 
conscious pathos; “and the only thing I can do 
to amuse mysel: is to go to bed.” 

She laughed, but it was not a cheerful laugh. 
And was it possible that on the other side of the 
partition her father was sitting, whose poor little 
daughter had nothing better to do to amuse her- 
self than to go to bed? What could James mean 
by such conduct? It was very hard for Cherry 
to be just in such strange circumstances, and not 
to blame, as most people would have done, the 
woman who was concerned. Visions of ill names, 
such as “elderly siren,” which innocent Miss 
Cherry had read in the papers; drifted into her 
simple brain in spite of herself. Why did she 
let him do it? Why did she encourage him to go 
to her? What were they talking about? Miss 


Cherry, though she was so sleepy, could not really 
rest even after she went to bed till she heard once 
more that dull sound through the house of the great 
door shutting. The houses in the Square were 
well built for-London houses, and the correspond- 
ing sounds in the house next door, when the vis- 
itor departed, did not reach the watcher’s ears. 
But it was with some insight in her thoughts that 
Miss Cherry wopdered how the sons liked it, and 
what they thought of their mother’s constant vis- 
itor. And she a married woman; and James still 
making believe to feel his wife’s loss so deeply 
that he could not enter his dining-room without 
pain. Miss Cherry blushed in the darkness, throw- 
ing a warm reflection upon the pillow, if there had 
been any light to show it, over this thought. 
[TO BE OONTINUED. ] 
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Calendar. 


NOVEMBER, 1876. 
Wednesday, 1.—All-Sainta. 


Sunday, 5.—Twenty-first Sunday after Trinity. 
Sunday, 12.—Twenty-second Sunday after Trinity. 
Sunday, 19.—Twenty-third Sunday after Trinity. 
Sunday, 2%6.—Twenty-fourth Sunday after Trinity. 


Thursday, 30.—St. Andrew. 
DECEMBER. 


Sunday, 3.—First Sunday in Advent. 
Sunday, 10.—Second Sunday in Advent. 
Sunday, 17.—Third Sunday in Advent. 


Thursday, 21.—St. Thomas. 


Sunday, 24.—Fourth Sunday in Advent. 
Monday, 25.—Christmas, 
Tuesaday,  26.—St. Stephen. 


Wednesday, 27.—St. John the Evangelist. 
Thursday, 28.—Holy Innocenta. 
Sunday, 31.—Firet Sunday after Christmas. 

WITH a courage which amounts to hardihood, 
the court of Rome bas, it is said, resolved to 
celebrate the-anniversary of the humiliation of 
the German Emperor Henry IV., at Canossa. 
The event is of so old a date, and has for so 
many years been suffered to pass unnoticed, that 
this recalling of attention to it will be construed 
by all Europe as an act of defiance to Germany. 
The Osservatore Romano, the papal organ, ex- 

resses its approval of the project in the follow- 
ing terms: ‘**At the moment when a new and 
still graver period in the great struggle between 
the Church and the anti-Christian state, between 
Catholic liberty and pagan Cesarism, is com- 
mencing, nothing, it seems to us, could be more 
opportune or more salutary to the spirits of the 
combatants for the cause of God, of the Church, 
and of true human liberty than the remembrance 
of the great moral triumph at Canossa.’’ The 
castle of Canossa is about seven miles from Par- 
ma. Here in the year 1077 HILDEBRAND (GREG- 
ORY Meg protected by MaTuiLpa of Tuscany, 
brought Henry IV. in humiliation to his door, 
and compelled the ill-starred monarch, habited 
as a penitent, to stand for three days, waiting 
till it should be the papal pleasure to absolve 
him. Prince BisMARCK expressed a few years 
ago the German feeling in relation to this pas- 
sage of their history by saying, ‘‘ We are not go- 
ing again to Canossa.’ 


The managers of Mr. Moopy’s meetings in 
Chicago have planned a series of like services 
to be held throughout the Northwest. Messrs. 
WHITTLE, Biss, NEEDHAM, MorEHOUSE, Mor- 
TON, FARWELL, and Sporrorpy will give aid in 
conducting them. Mr. Moopy was compelled, 
before the close of the first week of his labor in 
Chicago, to leave for Northfield, Massachusetts. 
During his absence his place was supplied by 
the Chicago pastors. 


The government of the Dominion of Canada 
has acted upon the question of the running of 
Sunday railway trains with great courage. A 
letter from the Minister of Public Works, dated 
Ottawa, October 4, in reply to resolutions of the 
Baptist Convention of Nova Scotia, states that 
orders have been ‘‘issued on no account to per- 
mit any special train to be run on the Sabbath- 
day, except in case of great emergency, aud then 
only on direet order from the government. 
Similar instructions were given that no freight 
trains were to be run on that day, and that no 
— trains should perform their journeys. 

he only encroachment on the Sabbath will be 
that of through trains from Quebec reaching 
their destinations, at Halifax and St. John re- 
spectively, early on the Sabbath morning.”’ 

hese orders, if carried out, will put the gov- 
ernment of Canada in advance of any other in 
the observance of the Christian day of rest by 
the state. 


The Baptist Association of Minnesota, which 
has called for the payment of certain railroad 
bonds said to_be repudiated by the State, has 
been followed by the Presbytery of St. Paul, 
which, at its meeting held October 11, took ac- 
tion on the same pears. Fong The action taken was 
embodied in the following pesolution: “ Re- 
solved, that as Christian citizens of the State of 
Minnesota we will use our influence to have ef- 
fected such a settlement of the so-called railroad 
bonds as shall be consistent with honesty and 
strict integrity.”” Whatever the merits of this 
question, the anxiety of the religious bodies of 
Minnesota to maintain the reputation of the 
State for integrity deserves the brief record here 
made of these facts. 


A special meeting of the bishops of the Prot- 
estant Episcopal Church was eld in Philadel- 
phia October 13. Forty-five of the entire num- 
ber were present. After the devotional exercises 
they elected Dr. Samvuet [. J. 
missionary bishop for China, and the Rev. Joun 
T. MaaratTn, rector of St. Paul’s Church, Jack- 
son, Michigan, missionary bishop for Cape Pal- 
mas, Africa. Dr. SCHERESCHEWSKY was clected 
to the same office one year ago, but declined it; 
he now accepts. On Tuesday, October 10, the 
Protestant ms Board of Missions held in 
Philadelphia its Forty*tirst Annual Meeting 
The Domestic Committee reported their receipts 
for the year to be $135,1%, a decrease of $2076. 
The Foreign Committee have received $97,627, 
an increase of $7902. The missions of the Do- 
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have met with great success. In this field Bish- 
op WHIPPLE bas become known as one of the 
most indefatigable and successful laborers. 

The Protestant Episcopal Society for the In- 
crease of the Ministry held its anniversary, Oc- 
tober 8 and Y, at St. Mark’s Church, Philadelphia. 
The receipts for the year were $28,869, and the 
expenditures $32,939. Of the total received, the 

reater part came from the New England and 
Middle States. The society begins the year with 
100 students under its care, and asks for $50,000 


. Wherewith to aid 200 applicants. 


It is now claimed that the Swedish Lutherans 
were the first Protestant missionaries to the In- 
dians of North America. The Rev. Jonn Cam- 
PANIUS, the chaplain of the colony of New Swe- 
den, on the Delaware, from 1642 to 1648, learned 
the language of his Lenni-Lennapé neighbors, 
and translated into it the Lutheran Catechism. 
The book was yawn by royal command at 
Stockholm, in Indian and Swedish, in 1696. A 
copy of it is in the possession of the American 
Philosophical Society of Philadelphia. Joun 
EvioT’s first service among the Indians of No- 
nantum, in the Massachusetts Colony, was held 
in October, 1646. His New Testament was pub- 
lishe™ in 1661. 


The concentration of the attention of the 
Christian nations upon Japan will doubtless be 
one of the great facts in the history of this cen- 
tury. On the lst of October the first three mis- 
sionaries to that empire sent out by the Evan- 
gelical Association (Albright Methodists) took 
leave of their friends at a public meeting held in 
the city of Cleveland. This is the first foreign 
mission in heathen lands undertaken by the 
Association. In all, it maintains 289 missions. 
That in Germany, which was established in 1850, 
now numbers 7000 members. 


The semi-annual report of the ‘‘ Universal Is- 
raclitish Alliance,’’ just published, presents a 
valuable account of the condition of the Jews 
as to civil and religious liberty all over th 
world. The half-yearly income amounted 
90,378 francs. A fund of 1,000,000 francs is ex- 
pene for the exclusive benetit of Jews in Tur- 

ey. The Turkish government has agreed to 
include the Jews in the concession of rights to 
be made to its Christian subjects. In Roumania 
Jews still suffer from oppressive laws. In Tunis 
they are excluded from some branches of busi- 
ness, and suffer from the hostility of the people. 
The agricultural school at Jaffa has‘forty pupils; 
the preparatory school in Paris, in which Arabic 
is taught, fourteen pupils. The Alliance also 
maintains four schools in Constantinople. 


At the late meeting of the British Association, 
in Glasgow, high tributes were paid to the Chris- 
tian missions in South and Central Africa. The 
problem of civilizing Africa and giving it the 
blessings of industrial art and lawful commerce 
was described as the most urgent now in proc- 
ess of solution by Christian nations. It was stat- 
ed in one of the papers read that Christianized 


dguffres of the Cape had been selected as volun- 


veers to co-operate in founding the industrial 
mission on the shore of Lake Nyassa. Confi- 
dence was expressed that the successful estab- 
lishment of British settlements would do more 
than any other agencies to arrest the slave-trade. 
Much hope is entertained, too, of the results of 
the Geographical Congress recently held at Brue® 
sels, upon the invitation of the King of Belgium. 

The king, who has become profoundly interest- 
ed in African civilization, is of the opinion thatby 
uniting the counsels and efforts of missionaries, 
explorers, and geographers of different nations, 
the best and speediest results can be attained. 
The full report of the proceedings of the Con- 
gress will be awaited both in Europe and the 
United States with great interest. It is already 
known that the Belgian king has accepted the 
office of president of the central committee for 
establislring stations in Africa for purposes of 
civilization. National committees to co-oper- 
ate with the central committee were also ap- 
pointed. Among the papers read to the Con- 
gress was one by Sir Tuomas Fowe.ri Buxton, 
which gave an account of Cliristian missions in 
Africa. 


HOME AND FOREIGN GOSSIP. 


Wuerrver one is traveling this fall, whether on cars 
or steamboats, the universal topic of conversation is 
‘*the Centennial.” Parties are returning from Phila- 
delphia to their homes in all parta of the country, and 
it is noticeable that among the uneducated, as well as 
among the more cultivated classes, the senseleas chit- 
chat and injurious gossip eo often indulged in have 
given place to conversation of a higher tone, arising 
from the curious, beautiful, and useful, as seen at the 
Exhibition. To have visited the Centennial is a sort 
of basis for an informal acquaintance among many who 
chance to be thrown together in traveling. The intro- 
duction may be only an explanatory remark that “‘all 
our party caught the Centennial cold at Philadelphia,” 
bat the conversation soon drifts into a comparison of 
experiences in reviewing the great show. Thousands 
who have seldom left their quiet country homes have 
thie year taken an unaccustomed journey. Their 
thoughts have been turned from old, worn channela, 
their feelings quickened and freshened, and the whole- 
some effect will be as wide-epread as the entire coun- 
try. *For months to come there will be something for 
the farmer to talk about besides his crops; the views 
of the machinist and mechanic have been widened ; 
the quiet country mother, no less than her fashionable 
city sister, can give her children some fresh entertain- 
ment of a winter evening; the merchant has had a 
thought of something different from banks and credit- 
ore tucked into his brains; and thousands of young 
people have had their minds enriched as by a visit tw 
foreign countries. We believe that one beneficial re- 
sult of the Centennial Exhibition will be a very gener- 
al aubstitution, particularly in country towns and vil- 
lages, of useful and entertaining conversation about 
things for the thoughtless ecandal about people that 
is so prevalent in many social circles, 


Jack Frost has pnt in an appearance in varions parts 
of the country. Even snow has fallen in sections of 
New England. 


The new down-town restacrant of Delmonico, at 112 
and 114 Broadway, compares favorably with that re- 
cently opened at Twenty-sixth Street. On the first floor 
there is a spacious lunch-room, handsomely fitted up, 
and with the most modern appointmenta. Directly 
ab@ve this is the public dining hall, occupying the en- 


tire floor. This room is elegantly decorated and taste- 
fully trimmed with polished ash. Above this are two 
floors of private dining-rooms of different sizes, all ad- 
mirably lighted and handsomely decorated. The kitch- 
en is in the upper story. This restaurant will proba- 
bly be opened the last of this month, 


Of the entire band of eight robbers who made araid 
upon a Minnesota bank, killing the cashier, who re- 
fused to give up the keys, only one has escaped. Three 
were killed by the pursuers, and four are in custody. 
The people of Minnesota have displayed great energy 
in hunting down these notorious robbers. 


The prrchaser of the Old South Church, Mr. Pulsi- 
fer, pays $75,000 in cash, $225,000 are advanced by an 
insurance company on a first mortgage, and $100,000 
by Mrs. Hemenway on a second mortgage, Mr. Pulsifer 
giving a bond to convey the property to the committee 
of ladies when the $400,000 are raised by them. 


In February, 1873, the Bowery Branch of the Young 
Men's Christian Association, at 134 Bowery, began a 
pian for assisting young men who were temporarily 
destitute. It was proposed to give relief to able-bod- 
ied men who were unexpectedly thrown out of em- 
ployment, or were seeking for it, by gfving food and 
lodging, and by aiding them in obtaiting work. Up 
to the Ist of September, 1876, the statistics of the work 
were as follows: 


Number of free meals dispensed. ..... 195, 700 
Number of free lodgings.............. 32,167 
Number of different men aided ....... 6,764 
Number of men sent to situations .... 3,589 


The expenses of tlre lodging department are provided 
for; but money is needed to supply food. No money 
is expended for salaries or rent. 


The original “‘ Uncle Tom” of Mrs. Stowe’s novel is 
said to be now lecturing in London. He ig eighty-six 
years old, and is known as the Rev. Josiah Henson. 


A fire, originating in a defective chimney, recently 
occurred at the Twin Mountain House, and the build- 


ing was saved from utter destruction only by the gneat- 
a exertions. The loss on hotel and furniture is 


ut $5000. 


The great bell, weighing 12,000 pounds, which was 
formerly used on the old Jefferson Market bell tower, 
but which has hung for the last five yéars In a wooden 
frame at Sixth and Greenwich avenues, was raised a 
short time ago into the tower of the new court-house, 
a distance of 130 feet. 


Ata recent meeting of the exhibitors of the ** Loan 
Collection” in this city it was decided to close the ex- 
hibition on Friday night, November 10, at the same 
time with the closing of the Centennial Exhibition in 
Philadelphia. Our citizens, as well as visitors, have 
thoroughly enjoyed and appreciated the unusual oppor- 
tunity they have had to see rare and choice paintings. 


A burglar, while in the act of escaping from a house 
in Fiftieth Street, where he had plandered some jewel- 
ry, met with a terrible punishment. He had entered 
the house while the family were at dinner, and, as waa 
afterward discovered, having filled his pockets with 
jewelry taken from a chamber, stepped out of the win- 
dow upon the pediment over the front-door of the ad- 
joining house, evidently intending to enter that hous. 
The pediment was but slightly fastened, and, as he 
atepped upon it, gave way. The burglar fell under the 
stone, and his head was crushed fearfully. He died 
soon afterward. — 


A Connecticut farmer, in the town of North Canton, 
while working on his uncultivated land, recently un- 
earthed two slabs of light-colored sandstene, contain- 
ing the imprint of a foot of a bird, evidently gallina- 
ceous, and also a perfect cast of the human foot, eleven 
inches long, and perfectly formed, except that the in- 
ferior toes were unusually long and the great toe un- 
usually short. The soil from which these slabe were 
taken is evidently a deposit consisting of comminuted 
clay and fine sand, and the slabs differ only in color 
from the ordinary Portland brown stone, which 
abounds in bind tracks. Such are the reports reepect- 
ing this remarkable discovery, but whether there is 
any “‘ hoax” about it remains to be seen. 


The remains of Bellini, the celebrated composer of 
Norma, have been recently taken from the cemetery 
of Pére-la-Chaise, Paris, and conveyed to Catania; Sic- 
ily birth-place, where they. were placed ander 
monument in the cathedral. 


It was a severe penalty for a Cincinnati judge to sen- 
tence a little boy to two years’ imprisonment for etesl- 
ing a newspaper from a door-step. The boy's mother 
was made insane with grief. 


An investigating naturalist recently handed his 
thumb to an impatient wasp he had caged in a bottle. 
The wasp backed np to the thumb with an abrauptnese 
which took the scientist by surprise. He became so 
deeply absorbed in the study of remedies that he for- 
got to make scientific notes; but his wife made some 
mental notes as to the extraordinary effect of wasp 
stings upon the thumbs of nervous men. 


At Toulouse, France, a curious lawsnit is going on. 
An oyster-opener, while opening a few bivaives for « 
purchaser, found in one of them a valuabie peari. 
This he at once pocketed; but the buyer of the-ove-. 
ters insisted that it washis. He claimed that he bought 
shells, juice, oysters, and every thing, while the oyster- 
opener alleged that he had only bought the oysters. 
The question of ownership of the pearl is yet unde- 
cided. 


Diphtheria appears in three varieties, which are thas 
briefly described: 1. Fever, severe pains in the back 
and limbs, and very gred@*prostration. There mey be 
no soreness of the throat, but small white specks will be 
noticed on the tonsils. & Large patches of false mem- 
brane both on the tonsils and back of the throat: bet 
the glands of the neck do not become ewollen. & 
True malignant diphtheria, with swelling of the clands 
of the neck and under th® jaw: profase and often of- 
fensive exudations in the month and throat; more or 
leas diacharge from the neetrila Simple treatment 
will usually cAuse a.recovery in a majority of cases 
der the firat and second varieties. Chlorate of potash, 
tannin, and sulphate of iron, put dry apen the tongue 
and allowed to dissolve siow!ls, are found the moet ef- 
ficient remedies in the early stages of the disease. The 
dose should be «mall, and repeated every hour... Chie- 
rate of potash is, perhaps, the best and mo«t simple 
remedy for home use. But the advice of a good phy- 
sician should be sought on the first symptome of this 
dangerous disease, 
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SHALL THE ROMAN CATHOLIC 
CLUBS CONTROL THE UNION ? 


THE real question to be decided in the Presi- 
dential election is, whether the Roman Catholic 
clubs and sodalities of New York shall name the 
next President of the United States, whether the 
Roman Catholic majority which has so long con- 
trolled the metropolis of the Union shall at last 
select its head. It is, in fact, a contest between 
the papal faction in its stronghold and the people 
without. It is true that Mr. TiLpEn’s chief reli- 
ance is upon a united South;the merciless energy 
of his supporters in Mississippi or Alabama, the 
rifles and the menaces of his Southern friends. 
But all their aid must be ineffectual, and all their 
cruel labors unavailing, unless he can carry New 
York. New, York is the key of the campaign, 
the centre of the corftest. Here lies Mr. TiLpEn’s 
chief strength, and his chief strength consists in 
that united, resolute, almost desperate Roman 
Catholic faction which has so long ruled the 
cities of New York and Brooklyn, and which has 
s0 often led the State a reluctant captive in bond- 
age to the foreign Church. It is, indeed, a curi- 
ous, a startling spectacle. In the centennial year 
of the Republic the Roman Catholic clubs of New 
York have nominated their favorite instrument 
for the Presidency. If by force or fraud, bribery, 
flatteries, deception, gross intrigue, they can over- 
whelm the strong Protestant and non-sectarian 
majority of the interior part of the State, if a 
hundred thousand ultramontane votes can over- 
power the resistance of American citizens, Mr. 
TupeEN may be elected, and the Papal Church 
claim a~ decisive victory in the New World. It 
will govern the rulers of the chief republic of the 
West. It will hold the control of the new ad- 
ministration ; it will name its officials. No man, 
it is certain, will be permitted to hold office who 
has not shown a plain subserviency to ultramon- 
tanism; no man will have influence in the gov- 
ernment of the nation who is the friend of popular 
education or the advocate.of human equality. The 
result of the election of 1876 will be a complete 
reversal of the Revolution of 1746, and a barba- 
rous reaction of European principles will have 
set.in throughout the New World that perhaps 


"can never be stayed. 


For what sympathy have the Roman Catholic 
clubs and politicians of New York with any thing 
that is American? And yet for twenty years 
Mr. Titpen. has been their faithful servant. For 
them he advocated secession and helped rebellion 
throughout the war. To satisfy his Roman Cath- 
olic supporters in New York, he became unfaith- 
ful to his country almost to treason. He was 
seen at all the meetings where great ultramontane 
crowds shouted death to Linco_n and success to 
Davis. He was the head of that Democratic 
committee which, aided by the criminal rulers of 
New York, gave such lavish gifts to the Roman 
Catholic Church as no monarch in modern times 
has ever bestowed. Within less than three years 


the Papal Church received, it is certainly known, | 


more than $1,500,000 for its schools and asylums. 
What vast sums it obtained by private donations 
has never been told. No man labored more stren- 
uously than he to perpetuate the rule of the for- 
eign priesthood. Had his efforts in 1869-70 been 
crowned with success, the criminal officials, who 
were enriching the Papal Chureh, endowing its 
schools, planting its protectories and foundling 
asylums, and covermg New York island with large 
tracts of land dedicated to the Sacred Heart, 
would never have fallen from power. The strange 
scene of tyranny might still have been witnessed 
among us. Honest citizens might still have trem- 
bled before that fearful. class of officials with 
whom Mr. TiLpeN was so long connected. The 
wealth of the city might yet have flowed out in 
donations to the papal seminaries. It is not un- 
likely that the common schools must have been 
wholly neglected or suppressed, and the reign of 
the Roman Catholic Democracy enforced their 
gradual decay. 

Mr. TicpEN was one of the last to abandon the 
society and the defense of the Roman Catholic 
leaders. -Long after the New York 7Zimes had 
indicated their guilt, long after every intelligent 
and honest citizen trembled or burned with indig- 
nation at the very sight of the rulers who were 
kept in power by the Roman Catholic vote alone, 
who were the favorite subjects of the adulation 
of the papal press and the Irish orators, Mr. Tu- 
DEN defied the conscience of the people, and clung 
to the shelter of Tweep and Sweeny. Was it 
that he obeyed some secret bond that held him 
chained? Did he assume the part of a reformer 
only when bidden to do so by his unscrupulous 
masters? It was in 1870 that the New York 
Times began to produce its direct assaults upon 
the Ring. Early in that year it charged fraud, 
robbery, usurpation, against Tweep, Swreny, and 
Horrman. It demanded an account of the city 
expenditure. It showed the extraordinary waste 
of the public money. It brought out the startling 
fact that for two years ConNnoL_y had issued no 
statement of the public debt. It proclaimed the 
robbery of the city. It gave the names of the 
offenders. This was in the summer and fall of 
1870. The facts were undoubted. The city was 
aroused, Conno iy withheld his statement, and 
the war between the robbers and all honest men 
was actually begun, Here, then, if ever, Mr. Ti- 
DEN might, in the autumn of 1870, have proved 
his own honesty and -Xis real zeal for reform. 
Had he withdrawn at once from his criminal as- 
sociates, aided in detecting their guilt, contribu- 
ted to their punishment, he might have proved at 


- least that he had repented of the unhappy part 


he had played in all the misfortunes his compan- 
jons had brought upon New York, he might have 
shown some sorrow or shame for the sufferings 
of his fellow-citizens. He might have saved New 
York from a year longer of tyranny and robbery. 
As chairman of the Democratic Committee, he 
might have shown his Roman Catholic support- 
ers, what they learned late in 1871, that it was 


dangerous to pursue their projects of public cor- 


ruption, and that the foreign Church could no 
longer protect its infamous instruments from the 
rage of the people. But in 1870 the strongest 
impulse of Mr. Titpen and his Roman Catholic 
supporters was resistance to every project of re- 
form. They knew now, if never before, the guilt 
of their associates. They knew that the city had 
been plundered as no other city had ever been. 
They knew that its Comptroller had furnished no 
statement of its affairs for two years, and still 
refused to furnish any, that its Department of 
Public Works under Tweep had been a centre of 
open and boundless theft, and that Sweeny had 
long been held up to his fellow-citizens as a pub- 
lic robber. They saw the Papal Church drain- 
ing the poor resources of the bankrupt city, and 
priests and nuns founding their flourishing insti- 
tutions from the plungr of the community. And 
yet the first step of Mr. Titpen and his compan- 
ions was to check reform for a year longer, and 
save the guilty officials. Never was the Roman 
Catholic Democracy more active than in the fall of 
1870. Desperate, mad with guilt, Tweep, Hac, 
Sweeny, Titpen, hoped to stifle inquiry by a fierce 
resistance, to beat down reform by a menacing 
front. They were successful. In vain the New 
York 7imes and other Republican papers demand- 
ed CONNOLLY’s statement or TWEED’s removal. In 
vain the whole city rang with the ery of fraud. 
Mr. Ti.pen and his associates gathered in a body 
around their criminal officials, and for another 
year succeeded ijsaving them from harm, From 
September, 187! 1% October, 1871, the fierce strug- 
gle of the papal camarilla to maintain by force 
their authority over New York went on. It was 
the most remarkable of all our political contests. 
Immense meetings of the Roman Catholic De- 
mocracy were held to keep TweEep and Sweeny 
in power; and conspicuous among the names of 
those most eager to check reform, perpetuate pub- 
lic robbery, enforce the rule of the foreign Church, 
was that of Mr. Tipen. As chairman of the 
Democratic Committee, he used every art to defy 
and outrage the people of New York. He moved 
the vast mass of ultramontane voters with singu- 
lar dexterity. He carried the election of 1870 
for the Democracy and the ruling Church. The 
papal editors and orators, fed by the wild extray- 


‘agance of the Ring, scoffed at the rage of the 


plundered people. Mr.8.8. Cox had said, in 1869: 
“And yet the party [| Republican] which crucifies 
industry by usjust and unnecessary taxati% is 
perpetually denouncing the government of New 
York city. Every day these men are heard de- 
nouncing Peter B. Sweeny.”— Herald, October 
28,1869.) Mr. TiLpEN followed in the path point- 
ed out by Mr. Cox. To save the “Church,” to 
enslave New York to the foreign. priesthood, to 
oppress the people, his only theme of oratory in 
1870 was “centralization.” His eyes were turn- 
ed far away, upon some unknown centre, while 
he authorized his criminal associates for another 
year to prey upon the city. 

The Roman Catholic victory of 1870 was com- 
plete. The cry of the press and the people was 
defied by Mr. TitpEn and his associates, Horrman 
was made Governor, and the papal orators and 
the papal press lavished their applause upon men 
who were already desperate with conscious guilt 
and awaiting an inevitable discovery. On the 
night of October 28, 1870, had met at Tammany 
Hall the last great assemblage of the united Ring. 
It was a damp, rainy evening, yet an immense 


crowd of Irish Catholics, of office-holders and ex- ° 


pectants, of some deluded Americans and Ger- 
mans, of a few of the indifferent and careless, 
filled the room and gathered with fierce defiance 
nround their chief. Twerep was the central ob- 
ject of the throng. He was accused before the 
people of gross crimes; he was known by every 
intelligent citizen to be guilty; the accounts of 
the city had been withheld for two years; the air 
was filled with terrible rumors of bankruptcy and 
ruin; the certificate of a few wealthy citizens had 
been vainly used to cover public fraud ; yet Twrep 
was received with wild cheers of defiance by the 
meeting, and the whole assembled Democracy had 
met to save, if possible, the public robbers from 
conviction. TWEED, in an insolent, threatening 
speech, introduced Mr. Aveust BeLmont as chair- 
man. Mr. Seryour delivered his usual address ; 
TitpEN and O’Conor lent their influence to the 
meeting ; Woop, Cox, Rynpers, FeELLows, assisted. 
There were threats held out—wild promises of 
what the Roman Catholic leaders would do to pre- 
vent an honést election. But the most appropri- 
ate speech of the evening was that of James Fisk, 
Jun., who promised the support of 25,000 of his 
servants and retainers to the Democratic cause. 
He said he had asked no favors of Tammany 
Hall, but confessed his intimacy with Tween, 
Sweeny, and Horrman. 

By such means and such men did Mr. TitpEn 
postpone for a year the overthrow of his crim- 
inal associates. He tried menaces, he practiced 
open defiance. His Roman Catholic clubs lent 
him their aid, and Irish orators were hired to 
cover Twrep and Sweeny with fulsome praise. 
The hand of the dextrous politician is seen every 
where. It was the chairman of the Democratic 
Committee who marshaled his Irish multitude 
and his wealthy citizens in a mad championship 
of fraud. For another year New York was given 
over to the public robbers; for one year more-Mr. 
TitpeNn had saved a host of criminals from the 
hands of justice. The Roman Catholic clubs felt 
his value; they snatched him from the fate of his 
associates, and converted him, reluctant and timid, 
into a reformgr; they made him a Governor, they 
are resolved fo have him for their President. 

Shall they succeed? This is the question to be 
«determined by the people of the North, and this 
is possibly the most important one ever present- 
ed for their decision. A clerical faction, a re- 
ligious party, rules over our metropolis, menaces 
its free schools, robs its treasury, corrupts and 
defiles its citizens, and at last essays to spread 
its ‘venomous tyranny over the very Union itself, 


This is no moment for soft language, and we who 
in the city of New York have felt the gross cor- 
ruption and fearful rule of an ultramontane ma- 
jority can best tell the nation of its effects. It 
is a dreadful and deadly thing. A papal and 
clerical rule saps the morals of politics, and pro- 
duces a succession of public thieves and private 
robbers. For their political services it condones 
their crimes; to serve its own purposes it forces 
them into political office. From its stronghold 
in New York the Roman Catholic faction com- 
mands the people to choose Mr. Titpen for their 
President. With one burst of generous indigna- 
tion, let the people drive the foreign Church, its 
rebel allies, its depraved politicians, and all its 
savage adherents into utter confusion and ob- 
scurity. EvGene LAWRENCE. 


Weavers and Weft: 


“LOVE THAT HATH US IN HIS NET.” 
By MISS®BRADDON, 


Avtnor or Lapy Sroret,” Strance 
Wokr.p,” Men’s Suoes,” Etv., Etro, 


CHAPTER XIV. 
SIR CYPRIAN HAS HIS SUSPICIONS. 


Sirk Cyprian Davenant had not forgotten that 
dinner at Richmond given by Gilbert Sinclair a 
little while before his departure for Africa, at 
which he had met the handsome widow to whom 
Mr. Sinclair was then supposed to be engaged. 
The fact was brought more vividly back to his 
mind by a circumstance that came under his no- 
tice the evening after he had accepted Lord Clan- 
yarde’s invitation to Marchbrook. 

He had been dining at his club with an old 
college friend, and had consented, somewhat un- 
willingly, to an adjournment to one of the thea- 
tres near the Strand. at which a popular bur- 
lesque was being piayed for the three hundred 
and sixty-fifth time. Sir Cyprian entertained a 
cordial detestation of this kind of estertainment, 
in which the low comedian of the company enacts 
a distressed damsel in short petticoats and a flax- 
en wig, while pretty actresses swagger in cos- 
tumes of the cavalier period, and ape the man- 
ners of the music-hall swell. But it was ten 
o'clock. The friends had recalled all the old 
Oxford follies in the days when they were under- 
graduates together in Tom Quad. They had ex- 
hausted these reminiscences and a magnum of 
Lafitte, and though Sir Cyprian would have glad- 
ly gone back to his chambers and his books, 
Jack Dunster, his friend, was of a livelier tem- 
perament, and wanted to finish the evening. 

“Let’s go and see Hercules and Omphale at 
the Kaleidoscope,” he said. “It’s no end of fun, 
Jeemson plays Omphale in a red wig, and Minnie 
Vavasour looks awfully fascinating in pink satin 
boots and a lion-skin, We shall be just in time 
for the breakdown.” 

Sir Cyprian assented with a yawn, He had 
seen fifty such burlesques as Hercules and Om- 
phale in the days when such things had their 
charm for him too, when he could be pleased 
with a pretty girl in pink satin Hessians, or be 
moved to laughter by Jeemson’s painted nose 
and. falsetto scream. 

They took a hansom and drove to the Kalei- 
doscope, a bandbox of a theatre screwed into an 
awkward corner of one of the narrowest streets 
in London—a street at which well-bred carriage- 
horses accustomed to the broad thoroughfares of 
Belgravia shied furiously. 

It was December, and there was no one worth 
speaking of in town; but the little Kaleidoscope 
was crowded, notwithstanding. There were just 
a brace of empty stalls in a draughty corner for 
Sir Cyprian and Mr. Dunster. 

The breakdown was just on, the pretty little 
Hercules flourishing his club, and exhibiting a 
white round arm with a diamond bracelet above 
the elbow. Omphale was showing her ankles, 
to the delight of the groundlings, the violins 
were racing one another, and the flute squeaking 
its shrillest in a vulgar nigger melody, accentu- 
ated by rhythmical bangs on the big drum. The 
audience were in raptures, and rewarded the ex- 
ertions of band and dancers with a double re- 
call. Sir Cyprian stifled another yawn and look- 
ed round the house. 

Among the vacuous countenances, all intent 
on the spectacle, there was one face which was 
out of the common, and which expressed a su- 
preme weariness. A lady sitting alone in a stage- 
box, with one rounded arm resting indolently on 
the velvet cushion—an arm that might have been 
carved in marble, bare to the elbow, its warm 
human ivory relieved by the yellow hue of an old 
Spanish point ruffle. Where had Cyprian Dave- 
nant seen that face before ? 

The lady had passed the first bloom of youth, 
but her beauty was of the character that does 
not fade with youth. She was of the Pauline 
Borghese type, a woman worthy to be modeled 
by a new Canova. 

“TI remember,” said Sir Cyprian to himself. 
“It was at that Richmond dinner I met her. 
She is the lady Gilbert Sinclair was to have mar- 
ried.” 

He felt a curious interest in this woman, whose 
name even he had forgotten. Why had not Sin- 
clair married her? She was strikingly hand- 
some, with a bolder, grander beauty than Con- 
stance Clanyarde’s fragile and poetic loveliness 
—a woman whom such a man as Sinclair might 
have naturally chosen. Just as such a man would 
choose a high-stepping chestnut horse, without 
being too nice as to fineness and delicacy of line. 

“And I think from the little I saw that the 
lady was attached to him,” mused Sir Cyprian. 


He glanced at the stage-box several times be- 
fore the end of the performance. The lady was 
quite alone, and sat in the same attitude, fan- 
ning herself languidly, and hardly looking at the 
stage. Just as the curtain fell, Sir Cyprian heard 
the click of the box door, and looking up, saw 
that a gentleman had entered. The lady rose, 
and he came a little forward to assist in the ar- 
rangement of her ermine-lined mantle. 

The gentleman was Gilbert Sinclair. 

“What did you think of it ?” asked Jack Dun- 
ster, as they went out into the windy lobby, where 
people were crowded together waiting for their 
carriages. 

“ Abominable,” murmured Sir Cyprian. 

“Why, Minnie Vavasour is the prettiest act- 
ress in London, and Jeemson’s almost equal to 
Toole.” 

“T beg your pardon. I was not thinking of 
the burlésque,” answered Sir Cyprian, hastily. 

Gilbert and his companion were just in front 
of them. 

“Shall I go and look for your carriage ?” ask- 
ed Mr. Sinclair. 


“Tf-you like. But as you left me to sit out 


this dreary rubbish by myself all the evening, 


you might just as well have let me find my way 
to my carriage.” 

“Don’t be angry with me for breaking my en- 
gagement. I was obliged to go out shooting with 
some fellows, and I didn’t leave Maidstone till 
nine o’clock. I think I paid you a considerable 
compliment in traveling thirty miles to hand you 
to your carriage. No other woman could expect 
so much from me.” 

“Yon are not going back to Davenant to- 
night ?” 

“No; there is a supper on at the Albion. 


Lord Colsterdale’s trainer is to be there, and I - 


expect to get a wrinkle or two from him. A 
simple matter of business, I assure you.” 

“Mrs. Wulsingum’s carriage!” roared the wa- 
terman. 

“Mrs. Walsingham,” thought Sir Cypriangwho 
was squeezed into a corner with his friend, wall- 
ed up by opera-cloaked shoulders, and within ear- 
shot of Mr. Sinclair. ‘“ Yes, that’s her name.” 

“That saves you all trouble,” said Mrs. Wal- 
singham. “Can I set you down any where ?”’ 

“No, thanks; the Albion’s close by.” 

Sir Cyprian struggled out of his corner just in 
time to see Gilbert shut the brougham door and 
walk off through the December drizzle. 

“So that acquaintance is not a dropped one,” 
he thought. “It augurs ill for Constance.” 

Three days later he was riding out Barnet 
way, in a quiet country lane, as rural and remote 
in aspect as an accommodation road in the shires, 
when he passed a brougham with a lady in it— 
Mrs. Walsingham again, and again alone. 

“ This looks like fatality,” he thought. 

He had been riding Londonward, but turned 
his horse and followed the carriage. This soli- 
tary drive, on a dull, gray winter day, so far from 
London, struck him as curious. There might be 
nothing really suspicious in the fact. Mrs. Wal- 
singham might have friends in this northern dis- 
trict. But after what he had seen at the Kaleci- 
doscope, Sir Cyprian was inclined to suspect Mrs. 
Walsingham. That she still cared for Sinclair 
he was assured. He had seen fier face light up 
when Gilbert entered the box; he had seen that 
suppressed anger which is the surest sign of 
a jealous, exacting love. Whether Gilbert still 
cared for her was an open question. His meet- 
ing her at the theatre might have beenea conces- 
sion to a dangerous woman rather than a spon- 
taneous act of devotion. 


Sir Cyprian followed the brougham into the . 


sequestered village of Totteridge, where it drew 
up before the garden gate of a neat cottage with 
green blinds and a half-glass door—a cottage 
which looked like the abode of a spinster annui- 
tant. 

Here Mrs. Walsingham alighted and went in, 
opening the half-glass door with the air of a per- 
son accustomed to enter. 

He Yode a little way further, and then walked 
his horse gently back. The brougham was still 
standing before the garden gate, and Mrs. Wal- 
singham was walking up and down a gravel-path 
by the side of the house with a woman and a 
child—a child in a searlet hood, just able to tod- 
dle along the path, sustained on each side by a 
supporting hand. 

“Some poor relation’s child, perhaps,” thought 
Cyprian. “A friendly visit on the lady’s part.” 

He had ridden further than he intended, and 
stopped at the little inn to give his horse a feed 
of corn and an hour’s rest, while he strolled 
through the village and looked at the old-fash- 
ioned church-yard. The retired spot was not 
without its interest. Yonder was Coppet Hall, 


‘the place Lord Melbourne once occupied, and 


which had, later, passed into the possession of 
the author of that splendid series of brilliant and 
various novels which reflect as in a magic mirror 
all the varieties of life from the age of Pliny to 
the eve of the Franco-Prussian war. 

“Who lives in that small house with the green 
blinds ?” asked Sir Cyprian, as he mounted his 
horse to ride home. 

“Tt’s been took furnished, Sir, by a lady from 
London for her nurse and baby.” 

“Do you know the lady’s name ?” 

“T can’t say that I do, Sir. They has their 
beer from the brewer, and pays ready money for 
every think. But I see the lady’s brougham go 
by not above ’alf an hour ago.” 

“Curious,” thought Sir Cyprian. 
singham is not rising in my opinion.” 


“Mrs. Wal- 


CHAPTER XV. 
“THEY LIVE TOO LONG WHO HAPPINESS OUTLIVE.”’ 


In accepting Lord Clanyarde’s invitation Cyp- 
rian Davenant had but one thought, one motive— 
Dear as 


to be near Constance. Not to sce her, 
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she still was to him, he had no desire to see her. 
He knew that such a meeting could bring with it 


7 wy bitterness for both. But he wanted to be 


near her, to ascertain at once and forever the 
whole unvarnished truth as to her domestic life, 
the extent of her unhappiness, if she was unhap- 
py. Rumor might exaggerate. Even the prac- 
tical solicitor James Wyatt might represent the 
state of affairs as worse than it was. The human 
mind leans to vivid coloring and bold dramatic 
effect. An ill-used wife and a tyrannical hus- 
band present one of those powerful pictures 
which society contemplates. with interest. So- 
ciety—represented generally by Lord Dundreary 
—likes to pity just as it likes to wonder. 

At Marchbrook Sir Cyprian was likely to learn 
the truth, and to Marchbrook he went, affecting 
an interest in pheasants, and in Lord Clanyarde’s 
conversation, which was like a rambling and un- 
revised edition of the Greville Memoirs, varied 
with turf reminiscences. 

There was wonderfully fine weather in that 
second week of December—clear autumnal days, 
blue skies, and sunny mornings. The pheasants 
were shy, and after the first day Sir Cyprian left 
them to their retirement, preferring long lonely 
rides among the scenes of his boyhood, and half 
hours of friendly chat with ancient gaffers and 
goodies who remembered his father and mother, 
and the days when Davenant had still held up its 
head in the occupation of the old race. 

“This noo gentleman, he do spend a power o’ 
money; but he’ll never be looked up to like old 
Sir Cyprian,” said a gray-headed village sage, 
leaning over his gate to talk to young Sir Cyprian. 

In one of his rounds Cyprian Davenant looked 
in upon the abode of Martha Briggs, who was 
still at home. Her parents were in decent cir- 
cumstances, and not eager to see their daughter 
“suited” with a new service. 

Martha remembered Sir Cyprian as a friend of 
Mrs. Sinclair’s before her marriage. She had 
seen them out walking together in the days when 
Constance Clanyarde was still in the nursery; 
for Lord Clanyarde’s youngest daughter had 
known no middle stage between the nursery and 
her Majesty’s drawing-room. Indeed, Martha had 
had her own ideas about Sir Cyprian, and had 
quite made up her mind that Miss Constance 
would marry him. 

She was therefore disposed to be confidential, 
and with very slight encouragement told Cyprian 
all about that sad time at Schénesthal, how her 
mistress had nursed her through a fever, and 
how the sweetest child that ever lived had been 
drowned through that horrid French girl’s care- 
lessness. 

“Tt’s all very well to boast of jumping into the 
river to save the darling,” exclaimed Martha. 
“But why did she go and take the precious pet 
into a dangerous place? When I had her, I could 
see danger beforehand. I didn’t want to be told 
that a hill was steep, or that grass was slippery. 
I never did like foreigners, and now I hate them 
like poison,” cried Miss Briggs, as if under the 
impression that the whole continent of Europe 
was implicated in Baby Christabel’s death. 

“Tt must have been a great grief to Mrs. Sin- 
clair,” said Sir Cyprian. 

“ Ah, poor dear, she'll never hold up her head 
again,” sighed Martha. 

“T saw her in church last Sunday, in the beau- 
tifulest black bonnet, and if ever I saw any one 
going to heaven, it’s her. And Mr. Sinclair will 
have a lot of company,.and there are all the win- 
dows at Davenant blazing with light till past 
twelve o’clock every night—my cousin James is 
a pointsman on the Southeastern, and sees the 
house from the line—while that poor sweet lady 
is breaking her heart.” 

“ But surely Mr. Sinclair would defer to his wife 
in these things,” suggested Sir Cyprian. 

“Not he, Sir. For the last twelve months that 
I was with my dear lady I seldom heard him 
say a kind word to her. Always snarling and 
sneering. I do believe he was jealous of that 
precious innocent because Mrs. Sinclair was so 
fond of her. I'm sure if it hadn’t been for that 
dear baby my mistress would have been a miser- 
able woman.” 

This was a bad hearing, and Sir Cyprian went 
back to Marchbrook that evening. sorely de- 
pressed. 

He had declined to visit Davenant with Lord 
Clanyarde, owning frankly that there was no 
friendly feeling between Gilbert Sinclair and him- 
self. Lord Clanyarde perfectly understood the 
state of the case, but affected to be supremely 
ignorant. He was a gentleman whose philoso- 
phy was to take things easy. Not to disturb 
Camerina, or any other social lake beneath whose 
tranquil water there might lurk a foul and mud- 
dy bottom, was a principle with Lord Clanyarde. 
But the nobleman, though philosophic and easy- 
tempered, was not without a heart. There wasa 
strain of humanity in the Sybarite and worldling, 
and when, at a great dinner at Davenant, he saw 
the impress of a broken heart upon the statu- 
esque beauty of his daughter’s face, he was 
touched with pity and alarm. To sell his daugh- 
ter to the highest bidder had not seemed to him 
in anywise a crime; but he would not have sold 
her to age or deformity, or to a man of noto- 
riously evil life. Gilbert Sinclair had appeared 
to him a very fair sample of the average young 
Englishman. Not stainless, perhaps. Lord Clan- 
yarde did not inquire too closely into details. 
The suitor was good-looking, good-natured, open- 
handed, and rich. What more could any dow- 
erless young woman require? Thus had Lord 
Clanyarde reasoned with himself when he hur- 
ried on his youngest daughter's marriage; and 
having secured for her this handsome establish- 
ment, he had given himself no further concern 
about her destiny. No daughter of the house of 
Clanyarde had ever appeared in the divorce court. 
Constance was a girl of high principles, always 
went to church on saints’ days, abstained in Lent, 
and would be sure to go on all right. 


But at Davenant, on this particular evening, 
Lord Clanyarde saw a change in his daughter 
that chilled his heart. He talked to ner, and she 
answered him absently, with the air of one who 
only half understands. Surely this argued some- 
thing more than grief for her dead child. 

He spoke to Gilbert Sinclair, and gave frank 
utterance to his alarm. 

“Yes, she is very low-spirited,” answered Gil- 
bert, carelessly; “still fretting for the little girl. 
I thought it would cheer her to have people 
about her—prevent her dwelling too much upon 
that unfortunate event. But I really think she 
gets worse. It’s rather hard upon me. I didn't 
marry to be miserable.” 

“Have you had a medical opinion about her ?”’ 
asked Lord Clanyarde, anxiously. 

“Oh yes, she has her own doctor. The little 
old man who used to attend her at Marchbrook. 
He knows her constitution, no doubt. He pre- 
scribes tonics, and so on, and recommends change 
of scene by-and-by, when she gets a little stron- 
ger; but my own opinion is that if she would 
only make an effort, and not brood upon the past, 
she’d soon get round again. Oh, by-the-way, I 
hear you have Sir Cyprian Davenant staying with 
you.” 

“Yes, he has come down to shoot some of my 
pheasants.” 

“T didn’t know you and he were so thick.” 

“T have known him ever since he was a boy, 
and knew his father before him.” 

“] wonder, as your estates joined, you did not 
knock up a match between him and Constance.” 

“That wouldn't have been much good, as he 
couldn’t keep his estate.” 

“No. It’s a pity that old man in Lincoln- 
shire didn’t take it into his head to die a little 
sooner.” 

“TI find no fault with destiny for giving me 
you as a son-in-law, and I hope you are not tired 
of the position,” said Lord Clanyarde, with a look 
that showed Gilbert he must pursue his insinua- 
tions no further. 

(TO BRE OONTINUED.] 


THE M‘PHERSON STATUE. 


Tue tenth annual meeting of the Society of 
the Army of the Tennessee was held at Lincoln 
‘Hall, Washington, D.C., October 18. About 125 
members were present, with a large number of 
spectators. General SHERMAN, president of the 
society, in calling the meeting to order, said that 
the day was set apart more especially for the un- 
veiling and dedication of the M‘Pherson Monu- 
ment, which had been erected in Scott Square, 
Washington, in memory of the favorite soldier 
of the Army of the Tennessee. 

At one o'clock a column was formed, under 
the command of Major-General Davin Hunter, 
chief marshal, consisting of mounted police, the 
Fort M‘Henry Band, several companies of mili- 
tary, the Marine Corps and Band, the orator of 
the day (General Logan), and the chairmen of 
the respective committees of arrangement, prom- 
inent civil officers, the Society of the Army of 
the Tennessee, officers of the army and navy, in- 
vited guests, the Veteran Club, the Grand Army 
of the Republic, and officers, soldiers, and sailors 
who served during the late war, altogether mak- 
ing a fine display. 

The statue, of which we give an engraving on 
page 897, was executed by Louis T. Resisso. It 
is an equestrian figure, heroic in size. It is 
mounted upon a massive granite pedestal hand- 
somely designed. M‘PHerson is represented as 
viewing the field of battle. He grasps the check 
reins of the spirited horse on which he is mount- 
ed, in his left hand, and his right hand holds a 
field-glass, which he appears to have just removed 
from his eyes. The figure is turned facing the 
west, toward which the general is represented as 
anxiously looking. The position is an easy and 
a natural one. 


THE COLUMBUS STATUE, 


THE Columbus Monument, presented to the city 
of Philadelphia by various Italian societies in this 
country, was unveiled with appropriate ceremo- 
nies October 12. It stands in the Park, at the 
junction of Belmont and Fountain avenues, and, 
as our engraving on page 897 will show, it is a 
noble and commanding work of art. The move- 
ment to erect this monument originated in Phila- 
delphia about two years ago, when the Columbus 
Monument Association was organized, the call for 
aid in the enterprise being heartily responded to 
not only by the various Italian societies in the 
country, but by individuals who made personal 
contributions, Professor Sauva, of Florence, Italy, 
being applied to, sent over a design for a monu- 
ment, which was adopted. 

The monument cost $18,000. The statue is ten 
feet in height, and the pedestal twelve feet. The 
figure represents Cotvmsvs, in the costume of his 
age and clime, standing on a ship’s deck, near 
his feet being an anchor, coils of rope, and a sail- 
or’s dunnage bag, his right hand resting on a globe 
with the New World outlined on the front face and 
supported by a column; his left, gracefully ex- 
tended, holds a chart. 

The statue faces east, and on the front cap of 
the pedestal are the words, ‘‘ Presented to the City 
of Philadelphia by the Italian Societies.” Be- 
neath this is a medallion representing the land- 
ing of Cotvwavs. On the opposite side of the 
cap is inscribed, “* Dedicated October 12, 1876, by 
the Christopher Columbus Monument Association, 
on the Anniversary of the Landing of Cotumsvs, 
@ctober 12, 1492." Underneath is the Genoese 
coat of arms, and the words, “ In commemora- 
tion of the first century of American Independ- 
ence.” On the other two sides of the pedestal 
are the coats of arms of Italy and the Uniteu 
States. 
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SCIENTIFIC INTELLIGENCE. 


In the summer of 1875 application was made 
by Mr. Ropert P. R. Durr, of San Francisco, 
through Mr. Livingston Stone, for 50,000 im- 
pregnated eggs of the California salmon, to be 
shipped to Napier, in the province of Hawkes 
Bay, in the northern part of New Zealand. Per- 
mission having been given to Mr. Stong, he put 
the eggs up in two packages of 25,000 each, and 
forwarded them to Mr. Durr, who shipped them 
in the “autumn on board the steamer. The ice 
on board gave out a few days before reaching 
Auckland, and there being some apprehension 
lest the further transportation to Napier would 
be endangered by the lack of ice, one crate of 
25,000 eggs was left with the Auckland Acclima- 
tization Society. The remaining crate was tran- 
shipped at Auckland in a small coasting steamer, 
which, instead of making the voyage in three 
days, a8 was usually the case, occupied two 
weeks, and when the egys reached their destina- 
tion they were all dead. 

The Anckland portion, however, was success- 
fully hatched out, with but a slight percentage 
of loss, and at last advices the young were in a 
very thriving condition, most of them having 
been already introduced into the rivers. 

The success of this impromptu experiment in- 
tensified the desire of the agent of New Zealand 
to introduce salmon into that country, which 
had been somewhat dampened by the ill success 
made in the transportation of English salmon 
from London. Accordingly, on the 19th of May, 
Mr. Durr renewed his ap lication to the United 
States Commission for 50,000 more eggs in be- 
half of Napier, and Mr. T. F. CHEESEMAN, secre- 
tary of the Auckland Acclimatization Society, 
applied, through Messrs. Cross & Co., of San 
Francisco, for 250,000 for the use of the Acclima- 
tization Societies of Auckland, Canterbury, and 
Waryanni, in all cases offering to defray any ex- 
penses that might accrue. 

Mr. STONE was instructed to meet these ap- 
plications if the stock of eggs was sufficiently 
large, and simply to ask for the cost of packing 
the eggs and their shipment to San Francisco. 
His services were also invoked by these gen- 
tlemen in supplying instructions for the ac- 
commodation of the eggs on board, and their 
treatment under special emergencies. The ex- 
pense of packing was estimated at about seventy 
cents per thousand. 

There is every reason to believe that the Cali- 
fornia salmon will answer admirably in many 
parts of New Zealand and Australia, especially 
those the rivers of which rise in the mountain 
ranges, furnishing in their head waters a tem- 
perature required for this species. This is es- 
— the case in Hawkes Bay, in New Zea- 
and. An appropriation of one hundred and 
fifty pounds sterling was made by the New Zea- 
land government to defray the expense of the 
eggs intended for Auckland, Canterbury, and 
Waryanni, the work being done by the socteties 
in those places in behalf of the government. 


Mr. BowpDLerR SHARPE gives in Nature an ac- 
count of Mr. D. C. Stone’s expedition to New 
Guinea, from which we learn that Mr. Stone left 
Somerset, Australia, on the 21st of October, 1875, 
and after remaining a few days at Yule Island, 
reached Port Moresby, in New Guinea, on the 
29th. Here, accompanied by two taxidermists, 
he commenced making collections in natural 
history, and succeeded in securing a large num- 
ber of species, among them three described by 
Mr. SHARPE as new. 

Various methods have been proposed for the 
preparation of an artificial leather from leather 
parings and trimmings; but the products have 
had the disadvantage of being without elasticity 
and of coming to pieces in water. SOvENSEN, 
of Copenhagen, has lately patented an improved 
process for this work, in which the parings are 
first freed from impurities, and then worked by 
a special machine into a homogeneous mass, 
India rubber of any quality is then squeezed, 
washed, and cut in pieces, and dissolved in oil 
of turpentine, benzine, sulphide of carbon, or 
other suitable liquid. The leather is next mixed 
with ammoniac water, forming a gelatinous mass 
and well stirred, after which the two masses are 
united in a proper machine. In general, for sole 
leather, the composition consists of twenty-five 
parts of solid rubber with sixty-seven parts of 
the homogeneous mass of leather, and the whole 
pressed in moulds or rolled, after which it can 
be manipulated so as to be brought into apy 
desired form. 


The report of the director of the Central Park 
Menagerie, in New York, for the years 1874 and 
1875, bas been recently published, from which 
we learn that the total number of specimens 
exhibited during 1875 amounted to 1060. Owing 
to the limited amount of funds at the command 
of the director, but little has been done in the 
way of the purchase of specimens, nearly all the 
additions during that year consisting of 254 mam- 
mals, 273 birds, and twenty-seven reptiles, which 
were acquired by donation, deposit, or birth in 
the menagerie, only ten mammals and one bird 
having been bought, the cost of these purchases 
amounting to only $179, as compared with $4736 
expended in 1871. 

he expense of maintenance, including the 
salaries and wages, food for the animals, ex- 
pressage, etc., amounted to $17,989. The value 
of the total stock in the menagerie amounts to 
about $51,000, two-thirds of which belong to 
depositors. 


Archewologists who have been interested in the 
artistic merits of the carvings found within a 
few years past in the cave in Thayingen, in 
Switzerland, so similar in many respects to those 
of the reindeer caves of France, will be much 
disappointed to learn that they are now believed 
to be cleverly executed forgeries. 


The loan collection of sci@ntific instruments 
at South Kensington, London, continues to at- 
tract from 8000 to 12,000 visitors a week. From 
thirty to forty demonstrations of special pieces 
of apparatus and lectures upon the general sub- 
jects of the exhibition are given weekly. 
various governments are sending special com- 
missioners to examine and report upon the whole 
exhibition or upon special parts of it. The com- 
missioge@fs for astronomy or geodesy have been, 
from Gérméthy, Professor Dr. Bruns, of Leipsic, 
and Dr’ Rtéwxer, of Hamburg; from Russia, Col- 
onel JARNEFELT and Baron WRANGELL; from 
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the United States, Professor Ho_pew, of Wash- 
ington. During the early stages of the exhibi- 
tion a large number of scientific men visited it. 
It is proposed to make this temporary loan col- 
lection the basis of a permanent sciencs museum. 


The experiments undertaken. by the United 
States Fish Commission, several years ago, to 
stock the waters of Utah with anadromous fish 
promise a fair measuré of success, the California 
salmon introduced in 1874 now measuring from 
seven to twelve inches in length, while those of 
1875 are from five to seven inches long. These 
have been plaeed in the waters of Salt Lake 
County, as also those of Rich, Utah, and Davis 
counties. 

Of the eels introduced several years ago, only 
a few inches long at the time, one of two feet in 
length was recently found dead in Salt Lake, and 
another was taken in the Provo River two feet 
two inches long, and weighing four pounds two 
ounces. 


The Rev. R. ABBAY communicates to the PRil- 
osophical Magazine a description and explanation 
of a remarkable atmospheric phenomenon in 
Eastern Ceylon. It relates essentially to the 
appearance of an enormous elongated shadow 
of the mountain called Adam's Peak, as seen at 
sunrise, projecting to a distance of seventy or 
eighty miles to the westward. The rays form- 
ing the extremity of this shadow appeared to be 
reflected and refracted upward, as in the case of 
an ordinary mirage. 


A decided curiosity in geology is a rock found 
in the island of St. Paul, of vegetable origin. 
This occurs in two caves in the island of Re- 
union, the soil of which proved to be decided! 
combustible. It is of a yellow-gray color, so 
to the touch, inodorous, easily broken up into 
fragments, igniting readily from a match, and 
burning with a short yellow flame with very lit- 
tle smoke orsmell. In the investigation of the 
plant from which this soil of the caverns was 
derived, M. De L’Is_e was led to examine sue- 
cessively the conifers, the cycades, and the ly- 
copodes and ferns, and found that the last-men- 
tioned group furnished the material of this soil, 
this in the form of tree ferns especially being 
very abundant in Reunion, and the pollen there- 
from occurring in immense quantities at certain 
seasons of the year. It is supposed that the 
formation of this soil from the pollen of the fern 
is due to the substance having been brought in 
by water, and thus cqnsolidated. 


HUMORS OF THE DAY. 


AnrTHer wee Wirir.—A couple belonging to one of 
the coast towns of Fife, who bad been buat a few 
months married, recently took advantage of the rail- 
way to Edinburgh to see the ceremonial at the laying 
of a foundation-stone. The young wife proposed stay- 
ing a few days with her friends in Edinburgh, bat it 
was necesaary that her husband should proceed home- 
ward by the boat on Saturday morning. To try the 
strength of his helpmate’s affection, he remarked that 
he “doutit the boat wad be sae heavy laden that 
they wad a’ gang to the bottom.” “Dae ye think 
sae?” responded his affectionate partner. “ Then, 
John Anderson, ye bad better leave the key o' the 
house wi'me.” 

Sacry.—When is a thief like a seamstress 7—W hen 

he cuts and rune. 


WHat DID BE KEEP THAT nis Pocker ron ?—A 
worthy barrister has a habit of +S his spectacles 
from his nose. and twirling them in his hand. Oneday 
last week, while arguing a case, he became so deeply 
absorbed in the point he was making that, instead of 
his spectacies, he took a large corkscrew from his pock- 
et and flourished it about for some time, to the infinite 
amusement of those who were present. 


Why are troubles like babies 7—Because they get 
bigger by nursing. 


— 


“Time works wonders,” as the woman sald when 
she got married after a thirteen years’ courtship. 
A popular writer, speaking of the ocean tel ph, 
wonders whether the news trapsmitted through the 
salt-water will be fresh. 


Partiovtan.—An extra-eentimental Nevada youth 
killed himself, leaving thie as a reason: “My Annie 
is dead, and I must be with her, lest some rival angel 
should win her affection.” 

Siveviar Factr.—“ It's a proof of the singular opera- 
tion of the human mind,” says 4 mental philosopher, 
‘that when two men accidentally exchange hata, the 
one who gets the worst tile is always the first to dis 
cover the mistake.” 


An old maid enggesta that when men break their 
hearts, it is all the same as when a lobeter breaks one 
of his claws—another sprouts immediately, and grows 
in its place. 


*“* What kind of a carpet shall we get for the parson's 
etady 7” asked a church committee man of his col- 
league. ‘“* Ax-minster,” was the comprehensive reply. 


Tourists, pew arr.—A hotel-keeper poets at his door 
thie notice: *“ English, German, Italian, and Spanish 
spoken here.” Arrives an Englishman, and in fantas 
tic French asks for the interpreter. “* Monsieur,” re- 
plies the waiter, “there is none.” “ What! no inter- 

reter? and yet you say on your sign that all the 
anguages are spoken here.” ‘“ Yea, Sir—by the trav- 
elers.” 


** Why are your cheeks like my ponies 7" sald a coun- 
try beau to his talkative sweetheart, as soon as he could 
get a word in edgewise, after they had set out on their 
ride. ‘“‘Is it because they're red 7” said the blushing 
yvirl. “No; it’s because there's one of them on each 
side of a waggin’ tongue.” 

“What do you sell those fowls for 7” Inquired a per. 
son of a man attempting to dispose of some chickens 
of a questionable appearance. “I sell them for prof- 
its,” waa the answer. “‘ Thank you for the informa- 
tion that they are prophets,” responded the querist ; 
“I took them te riarcha.” 

man can do any thing hie will,” 
metaphyeician. “ Faith,” said Pat, “I had a brother 
who went to prison against his with; faith, he did.” 


A Lock Tuat Breerars can Not prcn—Wedlock. 


Tur straieutr Tre.—Occasionally barbers get bold 
of a poor quality of bay-rum, and when such is applied 
to the face of a man just @haved, it «marta like fire for 
A case of thie kind occurred in one 
of our barbers’ shops the other day. W hoop Hold! 
Holy Moses!” yelled the man, springing wildly from 
the chair, and clasping his burning sbetbe with both 
hands. “ You may skin me—that'sall right; batIlibe - 
essentially cussed if I am poine to have pepper sauce 
rubbed on it afterward. Now, you bear me! 
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STATTE TO GENERAL M‘PHERSON, WASHINGTON, D.C. STATUE TO COLUMBUS, PHILADELPHIA. 
Puotocraruep by Bravy.—(See Pace 395.) BY THE CENTENNIAL Puotocrarusw Comrany.—(Sze Pace 895.) 
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A NEW DIET. 


Wuat would be thought nowadays of making 
chestnuts the chief article of diet, and, what is 
more, thriving on such a regimen? ‘True it is 
that in one part of Sicily the peasants in a great 
measure subsist on these nuts; but such fare here 
would be considered decidedly meagre. And 
yet Xenophon tells us in his history of the ex- 
pedition of Cyrus that on the return journey, 
under his charge, of the remnant of the 10,000 
Gveeks who took part in that expedition, he came 
across a people who ate chestnuts in great quan- 
tities, boiling them and baking loaves of them. 
Furthermore, that he was shown some boys, sons 
of the higher class of people, who were extremely 
fat (having begn fed on boiled chestnuts), very 
soft and fair-skinned, and almost equal in height 
and breadth. Will not this description—‘‘ soft 
and fair-skinned”—induce some of the gentler sex 
to try the effect of a course of boiled chestnuts ? 
We would, however, add a word of warning: let 
them beware lest they, in their efforts to attain 
the one result, realize the other also, and find 
themselves becoming gradually ‘‘ equal in height 
and breadth. 


“ First rank in the several requisites” of reed 
instruments is the verdict of the judges at Phila- 
delphia respecting the Mason & Hamlin Cabinet 
Organs, which is as much as to say tliey are the 
best reed organs exhibited, in all important 
qualities. — 7ribune. 


THE VOICE. 


“Brown’s Trocnes” contain in- 
gredients acting specially on the organs of the 
voice. They have an extraordinary efficacy in 
all affections of the Throat and Larynx, restoring 
. & healthy tone when relaxed either from cold or 
over-exertion of the voice, and produce a clear 
enunciation. They are particularly recommended 
to singers and public speakers.—[ Com. ] 


No-one using steam can afford the loss of fuel 
and power consequent upon the use of inferior 
non-conducting Steam-Pipe and Boiler Coverings. 
The indestructible fibrous mineral Asbestos is one of 
the best known non-conducting substances, and has 
proven the most effective and economical material for 
—— — It is employed in the form of a cement, 
and is also made into a fire-proof felt for a lining or 
insulator under hair felts. tes use in these and other 
forms is patented, and the genuine can be procured 
only of H. W. Jouns, 87 Maiden Lane, N. Y., who is 
the patentee and manufacturer of Asbestos’ Paints, 
Fire-Proof Coatings, Cements, Roofing, etc.—[{Com. 


CERTAINLY WORTH INVESTIGATING. 


TxE immense practical advantages of the new 
invention of the Wilcox & Gibbs’ Sewing-Machine 
(ompany—their new automatic sewing-machine ; 
different in principle from every other sewing- 
machine manufactured. On view at Centennial 
Machinery Hall. Sec. C 7, Col. 50; and at 658 
Broadway, New York.—{ Com. ] 


THE various diseases of the respiratory organs, 
to which so large a number of the residents in 
our variable climate are subject, can promptly 
be made to yield to Dr. Schenck’s Pulmonic 
Syrup and Seaweed Tonic. These medicines are 
pleasant to the palate and speedy in tneir action. 
They can be had of druggists throughout the 
United States. —|[ Com. | 


= 


hair. The Coooatne holds in a liquid form a large 
proportion of deodorized Cocoanut Oil, prepared ex- 
pressly for this purpose.—{ Cum. } 


ADVERTISEMENTS. 


EAFNESS and CATARRH.—A Lady 

who had suffered for years from Deafness and 
Catarrh was cured by a simple Indian Remedy. Her 
as anf gratitude prompt her to send the recipe, 
free of c arBe, to any one similarly afflicted. Address 

MRS. CLARA LEGGETT, Jersey City, N. J. 


DR. WARNER'S HEALTH CORSET. 
With Skirt Supporter and 
Self-Adjusting Pads, 


Secures Heautu and Comroxrt of Body, 
with Grace and Beauty of Form. 
Three garments in one. Approved by 
all physicians. Agents Wanted. 
4 Samples by mail, in London cord, 
$2; Satteen, $1 To Agents at 25 
cents less. Order size two inches 
— than waist measure over the 
ress 


& Warner Bro’s, 763 Broadway, N.Y. 
A Home School and College. 


CLEMENT'S HALL, 


= ELLICOTT CITY, Near Baltimore, Md. 


This old established Grammar School has unusual 
advantages. The Schools of Letters and of Science of 
the College proper are now open. Every home com- 
fort. Experienced peenanes. Graduates take high 
rank. For circular, addre 

CHARLES A. Dz M. SPENCER, Ph.D., Head Master. 


Cc. STEHR, Meerschaum 


Pipes & Amber Goods. Whole- 
sale and retail. Send for Circular and 
Price-List. 347 Broome Street, 
8 doors from Bowery. 


SHOT GUN 


ouble-barre! gun, bar or locks; warrant- 
“a genuine twist barrels, ood shooter, OR NO 
SALE; with Flask, Pouch Wad Cutter, for 
per be sent C. O. D., with privilege to i Ware 
at Send stamp for circular to P 

run Dealers, Main Street, 0. 


CAMP LOUNGE / $12, &, and $. Cuts free. 
Co., Norwarx,Conn, ( Sola by N. Y. Sporting trade. 


25 Mixed Cards, with name, 10 
cts., postpaid. L. JONES & co. Nassau, N. Y. 


Manufacturer of 


HOLMAWN’S 
Fever and Agne and Liver Pad 


CURES WITHOUT MEDIOINE, SIMPLY 
BY ABSORPTION, 


The Best Liver Regulator in the World. 


The only true cure 
for, and preventive 
of malaria, in all its 
forme : 

Liver Complaint, 
Jaundice, Dyspepsia, 
Rheumatism, ) ellow 
Fever, Sea- Sickness, 


Neurale Bilious 
Disorders, &c.. dc. 
None genuine 


without the Trade- 

\ Mark and Signature 

of the ‘tor on 
the wrap 

Ask your 

| for it. For Certifi- 

| cates read little blue 

| ok, Enemy in the 

ir. 


Trape-MaRrk. 
wii. F. KIDDER & oo., Sole Proprietors, 
No. 83 John Street, N. ¥. 

Sent by mail on receipt of $2 00. 


CHARLEY ROSS, 


AGENTS WANTED in every town in America for 
THE FATHER’S STORY 


OF CHARLEY ROSS, the most touching and absorb- 

~) story in the annals of American history. Written 
CHRISTIAN K. ROSS. Sales unprecedented. 

For Terms and exclusive territory, address 

JOHN E. POTTER & CO., Publishers, Philadelphia. 


CORWIN’S “ZEPHYR” India-Rubber GARMENTS. 


- This new article is free from any 
disagreeable odor; handsome as silk ; 

5 oz, lighter than any other makes. 
They supersede all others; will never 
stick or peel off; Rubbered on both 
sides to preserve the cloth. No person 
should be without such a Waterproof. 
Be sure the name is on the band. 
Send for Circular. 


Corwin’s ** ZEPHYR” Traveling and 

Storm HAT, the best ever introduced 

for lightness, durability, and keeping 

in shape. Weighs 1% oz. Price $2 50; trade discount. 
by JOHN M. CORWIN, 

67 "Lafayette Avenue, Brooklyn, N. Y. 


ISEASES ofthe Nervous System. 
Throat and Lungs. 
Blood and Bones. 
“ Stomachand Bowels, 
 Kidneysand Bladder. 
The above diseases almost invariably yield to the 
curative influence of Pure Standard Medicines, but if 
neglected they often result in premature death. A 
descriptive circular of strictly pure officinal and stand- 
ard medicines (NOT quack or proprietary) will be sent 
to any address, Free of Cost. 
NEW YORK CHEMICAL M’'F’G CO 
733 Broadway, New York. 


Rowers’ Statuary 


$10 and upward. 
‘*Checkers up at the Farm,”’ 


Fe Just Completed. 


20 Inches High, Price $16. 


Inclose 10 cents for lilustra- 
ted Catalogue and prints of 
1155 Broad- 
fiz Fi Fifth Ave.) 


lawn subjects, to JOHN BROGERS 
way, cor. 27th St., New York. (F ormerly 
WHEEL CHA I R Ss 
OF ALL STYLES AND 
FOR INVALIDS & CRIPPLES. 
Easily propelled,in or out-doors, 
by any one having the use of 
hands, Send stamp for Lilustrated 
and prices of different 
atyles. World's sole m'frof Wheel 
Chairs only. Designer & M’f'r of 
the “ Rolling Chairs "at the Cen- 
tennial. 8S. A. SMITH, 32 Platt St., 
. ¥. Please mention this paper. 


IMPURE 


You are troubled with a bad 
Breath; it annoys your friends as 
well as yourself.’ You would like 
to get rid of it, but scarcely know 
what means to adopt. We will tell 
you. Cleanse your teeth and rinse 
your mouth thoroughly every morn- 
ing with that peerless dentifrice, 


BALATH 
FRAGRANT SOZODONT, 


and your breath will become sweet and your teeth 


assume a pearl-like appearance. Impute breath 
arising from Catarrh, Bad Teeth, or the use of Liquor 
or Tobacco, is completely neutralized by the daily use 
of of Sozodont. Sold by Druggists. 


BUSINESS, PLEASURE, MEN, BOYS 


’ Bay theSEL F- INKING Columbian, 
Strongest, Cheapest, Best, will dot he 
work of a $250 press. 4x6,$14 ; 5x7 
$27 ; 6x9, $37 ; 8x12, $60. Good Ca 
Press, type, roller, ink, &c., $5. Send 
stamp for catalogue to Curtis & Mit- 
chell, Type Founders, No. 21 Brattle 
St., Boston, Mass. Established 1847. 


Harper's Magazine, Weekly, & Bazar 


One copy of either will be sent for one year, POSTAGE 
PREPA 1D, to any Subscriber in the United States or 
Canada, on ‘receipt of Four Dollars by the Publishers. 

Hauree's Magazine, Hauren’s Weexey,and Haregn’s 
Bazan, for one year, $10 00; or any two for $7 00: 
Postage free. 

An Extra Copy of either the Macazine, Wrext.y, or 
Bazan will be supplied gratis for everi of Fiver 
Sunsoninens at $4 00 each, in one remittance; or, Stz 
Copies for $20 00, without extra copy: Postage free. 


Tenus ror Apvertisine tn Harrer’s anp 
Harper’s Bazar. 
Weekly.— Inside Pages, $200 per Line; 
Outs side $4 00 per Line—each ineertion. 
Harper's Bazar.—$1 00 per Line; Cuts and Display, 
$1 25 per Line—each insertion. 
HARPER & BROTHERS, New York. 


20 Best Selling articles in the World. 
for $5 00. ATKINSON & CO., 2 Clinton Place, N. ¥Y. 


One Sample free, and an order good 


GOSSAMER 
WATERPROOF GARMENTS 


Get the Genuine ! Beware of Worth- 
less Imitations! Ask for the Gos- 
samer Waterproof Garments, and 
see for yourself that our trade- 
mark, ‘*‘Gossamer Waterproof,” 
mm is stamped on the loop of the gar- 
ment. None are yenuine without 
they are so stamped. Our garments 
ae never under any exposure,to either 
= cold or warm weather, adhere to- 
ether, or grow soft and worthless. 
o Lady or Gentleman should go 
to the Centennial, sea-shore, or mountains without one 
of our Rubber Garments. We ‘igh from 9 to 16 ounces, 
can be easily carried in the pocket. Send for Illus- 
trated circular. Made by GOSSAMER RUBBER 
CLOTHING CO., No. 289 Devonshire ‘Street, Boston, — 


Something New in Playing Cards. 
FOLLOW COLOR AND YOU FOLLOW BUTT. 


GLOBE PLAYING CARDS. 
Sample pack mailed for 75 cents. 


Globe Card Co., Boston. 


LEE & SHEPARD, Managers. 
*," Circulars and specimens mailed free. 


If you want to do your 
rint 


own p 
to save or make money, send fora Circular, If you wants 
Book of send three cents, Geen the 
ho the coustry in t and hare the 
cheapest and best hand and 
We oll a very go wo DO 


mi sistere printiag for FIVE DOLLAR 


YOUNG AMERICA PRESS 00., 63 Murray Street, New York, 


AUTUMN BOOK- in 


THE LAUREL BUSH. As Old-fashioned Love Story. 
By the Author of “ John Halifax, Gentleman.” With 
lilustrations. 8vo, Paper, 35 cents; 12mo, Cloth, 


$1 50. 
Lisgary Epition Or Books py tur Avtuor or “ Joun 
ALIFAx.” 
Hannab. A Hero. 
Olive. Studies from Life. 
Ogilvies, The Fairy Book. 


Unkind Word. 
Mistress and Maid. 
The Woman's Kiugdom. 
A Brave Lady. 
My Mother and I. 
Christian's Mistake. Sermons out of Church. 
A Noble Life. The Laurel Bush. 

12mo, Cloth, $1 50 per volume. 


The Head of the Family. 
John Halifax. 

Agatha'’s Husband. 

A Life for a Life. 

Two Marriages. 


Il. 
MEDIAVAL AND MODERN SAINTS AND MIRA- 
CLES. ot au ono & Soctetate Jxsv. 12mo, Cloth, 
$i 50. 


Ill. 
HARPER'S HOUSEHOLD DICKENS. With Orig- 


inal and Characteristic Illustrations. 8vo. T7 

Jollowing volumes are now ready: 
Martin Chuzzlewit......... Paper, $1 00; Cloth, $1 50. 
Over Paper, 60; Cloth, $1 00. 
The Old Curiosity Shop....Paper, 75; Cloth, $1 26. 
David Copperfield......... Paper, $1 00; Cloth, $1 50. 
Dombey and Son.......... Paper, $1 00; Cloth, $1 50. 
Nicholas Nickleby......... Paper, $1 00; Cloth, $1 50. 
ee Paper, $1 00; Cloth, $1 50. 
Pickwick Papers........... Paper, $1 00; Cloth, $1 50. 
DOSS Paper, $1 00; Cloth, $1 50. 
A Tale of Two Cities......Paper, 60; Cloth, §1 00. 
Barnaby Rudge............ Paper, $1 00; Cloth, $1 50. 
Our Mutual Friend........ Paper, $1 00; Cloth, $1 50, 
Christmas Stories.......... Paper, $1 00; Cloth, $1 50. 
Great Expectations........ Paper, $1 00; Cloth, $1 50, 


Uncommercial Traveller, 
Hard Times, Edwin Drood. Paper, $1 00; Cloth, §1 60. 
lV, 

DANIEL DERONDA. A Novel. By Groreoe Ettor. 
Library Edition, 2 vols., 12mo, Cloth, $3 00; Puopu- 
lar Edition in one volume, 8vo, Paper, $1 50. 

Lisgary Evition or 

Adam Bede. Romola. 

Daniel Deronda, 2 vols. Scenes of Clerical Life 

Felix Holt. and Silas Marner. 

Middlemarch, 2 vols. The Mill on the Floss. 

12mo, Cloth, $1 50 per volume. 

THE FIRST CENTURY OF = REPUBLIC. A 
Review of American Rev. x 
D. Wootsey, D.D., LL. F. A. Saunarp, LL.D. ; 
Hon. Da VID A. We Franois A. ALKER; 
Prof. T. Srerry Hunt: Prof. G. Sumner; 
Evwarp Atkinson: Prof. Grit; Epwin 
P. Wureece;: Prof. W. H. Bkewer; Law- 
The Rev. Joun F. D.D.: Bensamin 
Vavonuan Annort;: Frnt, M.D. 8. 8. 
Conant: Evwarp H. Ksrent; and Cuanies L 
Brack. 8vo, Cloth, % 00; Sheep, ; Half Mo- 
rocco, $7 25. vI 


THE TWO DESTINIES. A Romance. By Wriixte 
Cotuns, Author of “The Woman in White,” 
* Moonstone,” “ Man and Wife,” ** Armadale,” &c., 


&c. Illustrated. 8vo, Paper, 50 cents; 12mo, Cloth, 
50. 
Linzary Epition or 
After Dark and Other | No Name. 

Stories. Poor Miss Finch. 
Antonina. The Dead Secret. 
Armadale. The Law and the Lady. 
Basil. The Moonstone. 
Hide-and-Seek. The New Magdalen. 
Man and Wife. The Queen of Hearts. 
My Miscellapies. The Two Destinies. 


The Woman in White. 
12mo, Cloth, $1 60 per volume. 
VIL 
EUGENE LAWRENCE'S HISTORICAL STUDIES. 
Historical Studies. By Eugene Lawrence. Con- 
taining the following Essays: The Bishops of Rome. 
—Leo and Luther.—Loyola and the Jesuits. —Ecu- 
menical Councils. —The Vaudois.—The Huguenots. 
—The Church of Jerusalem.—Dominic and the In- 
guisition.—The Conquest of Ireland.—The Greek 
Church. 8vo, Cloth, uncut edges and gilt tops, $3 00. 


ew Harrer & Brornenrs will send either of the 
above works by mail or express, postage or freight pre- 
paid, to any part of the United States or Canada, on re- 
ceipt of the price. 


rr Harrerr’s CaTAaLoaur mailed free on receipt of 
Ten Cents. 


HARPER & BROTHERS, Franklin Square, N. Y. 


YES We want an Agent in every town. 
Easy work at home. Write now and we 


will ou. $8 aday sure toall. SIMP- 
SON & SM ITH, 64 Cortlandt St., N.Y. 


fig COMPANION aims to be a favorite in every 
family—looked for eagerly by the young folks, and 
read with interest by the older. Its purpose is to inter- 
est while it amuses; to be judicious, practical), sensible, 
and to have really permanent worth, while it attracts 
for the hour. 


It is handsomely illustrated, and has for contributors 
some of the most attractive writers in the country. 
Among these are: 


J.T. Trowbridge, 
Edward Eggleston, 
James T. Fields, Louise C. Moulton, 
Rebecca H. Davis, C. A. Stephens, 

Mrs. A. H. Leonowens, Harriet P. Spofford, 
Edward Everett Hale, Julia Ward Howe. 


Its reading is adapted to the old and young; is very 
comprehensive in ite character. It gives 


Stories of Adventure, Stories of Home and 
Letters of Travel, School Life, 
Editorials upon Current Tales, Poetry, 

Topics, Selections for Decla- 
Historical Articles, mation, 
Biographical Sketches, Anecdotes, Puzzles, 
Religious Articles, Facts and Incidents. 


Subscription Price, $175. Specimen copies 
sent free. Please mention in what paper you read 
this advertisement. 


PERRY MASON & CO., 


41 Temple Place, Boston, Mass, 


BRANSON KNITTER $20, 


Simpler and much easier learned than any Sew 
ing Machine. Work surpasses that made by hand. 
Canvassers make traveling expenses by work 
which they do in ~~ a K nitters. 
AGENTS WANT SEND FOR CIRCULA 
BRANSON KNITTING MACHINE co. Limited 
S. Fifth St., Philadelphia, 
State St., Chicago 
430, Broadway, New York. 


CHOICE BOOKS. 


Wilson's Ornithology, second edition; London Art 
Journal from 1849 to 1876; British Poets, 130 vols., 
Half Calf, &c., &c. Now ready, and mailed to any 
address, Catalogue No. 6 of Rare and Standard Books 
in all departments of literature. For sale by 

HENRY MILLER, Bookseller, 
82 aseau Street, N. W. 


u day st sure made by Agents selling 

$95: our Chromos, Crayons, Picture 
& Chromo Cards. 125 samples, 

worth $5, sent, ost paid, for Sic. Lilustrated Catalogue 
free. J. H. BUFFORD’S SONS, BOSTON. Estab'd 1530. 
Male or Female. No capital. 

$60) A WEEK We give Steady work that 


will bring you $240 a month at home, day or evening. 


Louisa M. Alcott, 
J. G. Whittier, 


INV ENTORS’ UD UNION, 173 Greenwich St., New York 
Gola Watches 
15. $20 and $25 each. Chains 


_ to $12, to match. Jewelry ofthe same. 
t0.O.D., by Express. Send stamp for 
C ireular COLLINS MeTaL WaTcu 
ACTORY, 835 Broadway, New York. Box 3696 


‘GENTS WANTED—LADIES OR 

business advertised pays $125 
week ; $15 to $50 capital necessa y. "Address GO D- 
ENBERG & CO., principal offic: 233 North 12th S8t., 
Philadelphia; or, 13 East 80th St. , New York. 


JANOS ATTENTION! 
If you desire to purchase a Piano 
or an Organ, or exchange an old 
one for a new, you will find it to your advantage 
to send for Catalogue and terme to J. W. Frenocu 
ae Co., WwW WV arerooms 20 East 14th St., New York. 


AGENTS WANTED FOR THE GREAT 


CENTENNIAL HISTORY 


It sells faster than any other book. One Agent sold 
47 copies inl day. Send for our extra terms to Agents. 


NAT ONAL P BLISHING CO., Purtapgerruia, Pa. 
Ee Samples for trial. 
article out. Profit 
400 per cent. Agents 
per wee E wR RAY oyed, send stamp 
for & CU., Chicago. 


made by ONE ‘Agent in 8T days. 13 new 


les free. dress 
ININGTON, Curoaco. 


S89 


oa Cheapest in the known 
world. Sample watch and outfit free to Agents. 


For terms, address COULTER & CO.,Chicago. 

AG E N T |, $17.40 for $s. Your re going to try it. 
ddress, for Catalogue, NATIONAL 

NOVELTY CoO., 400 Chestnut St., ‘Philadelphia, Pa. 


ILL. CATALOGUE of articles for AGENTS 


free. Boston Nove.ty Co. , Mase.” 
To sell our Rouuurre PRINTING Stamps. 


BIG. PAY Terms free. Taylor & Co.,Cleveland,O. 


S ¢Q OUTFIT FREE. Best chance yet. Write at once to 
COLLINS & CO,, 2 Clinton Place, New York. 
A Stammering Inatitute—Dr.WHITE,417 4th 
e Ave. Abundant references. No pay until cured. 
LOVE AND MONEY. Great secrets sent free by 


Tur Union PUBLISHING Co. be Newark, N. 
$55 877 A Week to Agents, Samples FREE. 
P. O. VICKERY, Augusta, Maine. 
9()() \A Month. Outfit worth ¢1 free to Agents. 
g Excel. Mtg. Co., 151. Mic higan Ave. Ave.,Chicago, iL 
T 
AGENTS, 


10 Chromos romos FREE. 
YON & CO., Phila., Pa, 


. M. MU? 


| YOUTH’S' 
| OMPANION 
A WEEKLY PAPERFOR >— 
YOUNG PEOPLE 
ae FAMILY 
S 
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DUNDAS DICK & CO’S TASTELESS MEDICINES SOLD AT ALL DRUG STORES, 


“TASTELESS MEDICINES.—Of the many methods devised to overcome the’ nauseous taste of some 
medicines, such as Tar, Turpentine, Extract Male Fern, and even of Castor and Cod-Liver Oils, none have 
as yet equaled that of Capsules, they having numerous advantages over all other forms; and of the Cap- 
sules that have fallen under our observation, those made by Dundas Dick & Co., of this City, are the best. 
They are easily swallowed, even by children, being soft; contain genuine medicines, and may be relied on.” 


—Sanitarian. 


DUNDAS DICK & CO.S TASTELESS MEDICINES SOLD AT ALL DRUG STORES. 
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CHANGE POLICY. 


C.G.GUNTHER’S SONS | 


(LATE 502-504 BROADWAY), 


Call attention to their Steck of 


LADIES’ FURS 


Also, to their assortment of 


SEAL-SKIN SACQUES 


AND 


FUR-LINED GARMENTS. 


The Largest and most rst Complete ever offered. 


(84 Fifth Avenue, 


(Broadway 23d St.), NEW YORK. 


Union Adams 


MANUFACTURES TO ORDER 


Fine Shirts, Collars, Cols, 
Drawers, WC, 


847 BROADWAY. 


Three Centennial Medals and Three Honorable 


Mentions are given to 


Boynton's ‘Purnaces. 


Deport, 1241 Broadway, N. 


Especially adapted for heating 
DWELLINGS, CHURCHES, SCHOOLS, &c. MOST 
POWERFUL ane DURABLE FURNACE SOLD. 

SE. 


VER 29.000 IN U 
LOYNTON'S BALTIMORE FIREPLACE 
HEATER. 
Extremely powertul beating. Attractive, bril- 


liant, durahb!e, economica 
BOY NTON’ OPEN -GRATE STOVE. 


The most attractive library stove ever made. 
Send for Circulars. Eet.mates given for wy $ and 
work done by RICH DSON, BOYNTON, 


Manufacturers, No. 234 ater Street, York. 


The Best Horse Power. with duis 
- 


The above Engine has juet been awarded the High- 
est Medal and Diploma at the Centennial Exhibition. 


DICE’ 


For Sale by all Druggists. 


| 
| 


SNYDER'S LITLE GIANT STEAM ENGINE 


TASTELESS MEDICINES | 


THE CROTON POINT WINES 


F THE LATE 


Dr. R. T. UNDERHILL 


ARE NOW FOB SALE AT THE DEPOT, 


1241 BROADWAY, NEW YORK. 


These Wines, which have remained in vanlts of the 


| vineyard since the decease of Dr.. Underhill, in 1871, 
are guaranteed by the heirs and executor ot the estate 


to be in their original condition of absolute purity, 
being neither WATERED, LIQUURED, OF DRUGGED. 

Dr. Underhill’s Descriptive Pamphlet, with Price- 
List, sent by mail on application. Address Tur Dr. 


WINTER RESORT. 


‘THR ROYAL VICTORIA HOTEL, 


Nassau, Bahama Islands, 
Now Open. T. J. PORTER, Proy'r. 
Steamers leave New York Oct. 28th and Nov. Quth. 
For full information apply to 


JAMES LIDGERWOOD & CO., 
758 Broadway, New York. 


H.W.JOHNS?® PATENT. 


The only reliable substitute for tin, at about one half its cost, 
with white Fire-Proof Coating, suitable for steep or 


fiat roofs. In rolls ready for use. applied by any one. 


ASBESTOS PAINTS. 

All shades, ready mixed, su body, rich colors, for gen- 
era) purposes: the most durable and economica! protective cov- 
erings for exposed wood and iron. In pails, kegs and barrels. 

ASBESTOS STEAM-PIPE AND BOILER 


COVERINGS. 
The - most durable and effective gon-conductors in 
use— superior to all others in U. 8. government tests— 


@ per et t insulator for hair felts, rendering them indestructible. 
ASBESTOS STEAM PACKING. 
Indestructible, self-lubricating, fiat, and round, all sizes. 
Fire-Proof Paints and Coatings, Cem nts 
for Steam-Joints, Acid and Cas Retorts, 
Leaky Roofs, &c. Roof Paint, 
Sheathing and Lining Felts. 
Asbestos Boards, Paper, Thread, Cloth, &c. 
These articles are ready for use, and can be easily applied 

by any one. Send for Samples, Pamphiects, Price ts, etc. 
H. W. JOHNS, 87 Maiden Lane, N.Y., 
Patentee and Manufacturer, Established 1858. 
Also for sale by Downir, & Co., Boston; 
T.S. & A.J. Kinxwoopn, Chicage; M. M. Brox & Co., 


‘St. Lonis; H. D. Coremas & Broruer, New Orleans; 


J. M. Tuowrson & Co., San Francisco. 


THE LATEST NOVELTY 


THE POCKET JACK-PLANE 


inches length, sharpens pencils beautifully without break 
or 


ing the softest soiling the fingers. Superior to al! pencil 
sharpeners or penknives for Artists, Architects, Bookeepers, Sx 
Ceildren, and who use penctis. Sent by mail upon re- 
ceipt of 25 cents. le dowen to or agents, $2, by 

E. G. SELCHOW 1 0., 41 Jobs &t. N, Y. 


MARCY’S SCIOPTICON, 


With new, improved and cheapened 
MAGIO LANTERN SLIDES. 
© Vor Homes, Buntay echoo's 


end Lecture-roome it stands 
UNBIVALLED. 


Brilliant and easy to show 


Cirealars of SPECIAL Offer free. 
Bciopticon Manus! (6th Ed.) 60.14. 


FISH ERMEN! 
TWINES AND NETTING, 


MANUFACTURED UY 


WM. E. HOOPER & SONS, Baltimore, Md. 


Send for Price- List, naming your ¢ ‘ounty and State. State. 
YOUMANS 
HATTER 


Stores, Nos. 719 Bway and 1103 B’way. 


nial Gift. Enclose stamp for descriptive circular, with | 


TIFFANY & CO., Union 
Square, have a larger and 
more complete stock of 
their well-known watches 
than ever before offered. 
They invite particular at- 
tention to their Ladies’ 
Watches in every style of 
casing, from the lowest 
price at which a good 
watch can be afforded to 
the most costly made. 


GILMAN COLLAMORE 
Begs to invite his patrons and stran- 
gers to an inspection of his recent 
ve circular, with | importations of ART POTTERY, 

——|FAIJENCE ARTISTIQUE, and 


Alleock’s Porous Plasters, (sett persona 


of the most celebrated manufactur- 

ce Ask for ALLCOCK?S and obtain them, vrs of England, France, and Ger- 

and so avoid miserable /M/TATIONS. 
} 4 

B. BRANDRETH, Pres't, many, and now on exhibition at his 


Office 294 Canal st., China and Glass Warerooms, 
NEW YORK. 731 Broadway, New York. 


THE GREAT NEW YORK AQUARIUM. 


A beautiful Chromo-Lithograph of this vast Marine Aquarium will be sent, free of expense, and so pro- 
tected by a tube as not to be injured, to any who will remit 50 cents, with address. The lithograph is exe- 
cuted from a drawing by a first-class city artist. It is in nine colors, 40 x 80 inches in size, and represents 
both the exterior and interior of the bu ee with its ENORMOUS IRON AND GLASS TAN KS, CAS- 
CADES, TROPICAL FOLIAGE, AND 8 'ARY, the whole combining to make a picture of real merit 
and beauty; at the same time being a faithful representation of:this the first great Aquarium in America, 
and one of the finest in the world. It has every variety of sea life, from 4 Saenet and most gaudy tropi- 
cal fish to the huge whale, the voracious shark, and the monster DEVIL 
The object of the proprietors in distributing this really beautiful + Bang ie to bring their establishment 
into general notice as the most attractive place of entertainment and instruction in New York, and the 
—_£, is made — to cover the expense of the wrapping-tube and 
arties who remit $3 will be entitled to seven lithographs; or, il teere remit $5, they will have twelve 
sent to them. In every case this notice should be cut out and forwarded with the money, as it is not in- 
ded to repeat this offer. The picture has cost several thousand dollars, and only a limited number will 
be distributed in this way. Addrese W. C, COUP, Manager New York Aquarium, 
Broadway and 35th Street. 


The MASON & HAMLIN 
CABINET ORGANS have been 
unanimously assigned, by the 
Judges of the U.S. Centennial Exr- 
hibition, “THE FIRST RANK 
= IN THE SEVERAL REQUI- 
SITES OF SUCH INSTRU- 


New York ‘Aquarium, 
Cor. 35th St. & Broadway. 


Monster Living Wonders of the mighty deep from 
every sea, exhibited in iron and giass ‘* Deep-Sea 
Tanks,” one to — feet in length. A constant 
stream of water brought from the Atlantic Ovean and 
kept in circulation by powerful steam-engines, at 
enormous expense. sy from 9 A.M. to 10 P.M. 
Admission 50 cents. ldren half price. A liberal 
reduction will be made to Schools and those wishing 
to make the Aquarium a study. 


PECK & SNYDER’S AMERICAN CLUB SKATE. 


The best Skate inthe world. An appropriate Centen- 
prices, to PECK &8N 1D 


ovhich,” the N. Y. Tribune, 


“7s as much as to say that they 
are the BEST REED ORGANS 


Be EXHIBITED, in ALL IMPOR- 


TANT QUALITIES.” 


NEW STYLES, with improvements, exhibited at the CENTENNIAL; elegant new cases in great vari- 
ety. Prices very lowest consistent with best material and workmanship. Organs sold for cash or install- 
ments, or rented until rent pays. Every Organ warranted to give entire satixfaction to every reasonable pur- 
chaser or the money returned. ILtusrraten Catacoeves sent freee MASON & HAMLIN ORGAN CO,, 
154 Tremont Street, Boston; 25 Union Square, New York; 80 and 82 Adame Street, Cateage. 


RUBBER ELASTIC FORCE CUP. CORNELIUS SONS SONS 


charge Pipes Wash Bowls, 


Bath Tubs, Stationary Wash . 


Tuba, &c., when they become 
partially or entirel stopped. 
This simple and snsive 
article does ite work perfectly. 
The trouble,annoyance, and ex- 
pense of sending for a plumb- 
er to free your pipes may be 
avoided by ite use. 


D. HODGMAN & CO., 
Sole Manufacturers, 

27 Maiden Lane, N.Y. 
PRIOR FIFTY CENTS. 

ow by mail on receipt of the 


WHOLESALE KAETHI 
1332 ST. 


OPPOSITE U S.MINT 
2-PHILRDELP UID. 


WILL CARLETON’S 
Centennial Poems. 


YOUNG FOLKS’ CENTENNIAL RHYMEs. 
265 BROADWAY, NEW YORK. | By Wut Carietoy, Author of “Farm Bal- 
Send for Pricr-Lisr. lads” and “Farm Legends.” Illustrated. 
‘ : ‘over, 

FAVORI TE CIGAR. | Post 8vo, Cloth, Illuminated Cover, #1 5v. 

ETTE ROLLER. 
Compact, practical. | 

Silver-Plated, 50¢. Sent on 

iw receipt of price. POPE MFG. | 

CO., 45 High St., Boston. 


JOSEPH GILLOTT’s | 
STEEL PENS. Mare Wo ron 


price: 
Send postal card for descrip- 
tion. 


‘THE STANDARD. 


MANUFAGTURED BY 


Marvin dale and Seale Co,, 


Published by HARPER & BROTHERS, New York. 
TH” Sent by mai, postave prepaid, to any part of the 
United Statea or Canada, ou receipt of the price. 


SOLD BY ALL DEALERS. 
JOSEPH GILLOTT & SONS. 
Hor, Sone ENT, John N. ¥. 


Turkey Rugs 


Peastan Canrers 


fe 


me Your Own “Printing! SOMETHING G NEW. 


for cards, labels, envelopes, ete, 
The Popular wes gtr Camera. 
I 


er sizes for larger work. 


oft in Amateur Any » The Girls or Full directions accompanying each instrument, with 
Y Sprint vo material for making 12 negatives. Price $5 00. Send for 
the Circular. G. 8. WOOLMAN, 116 Fulton St., New York. 

Meriden, Don't fail to mention Harper's Weekly. 
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THE WAR IN TRANSVAAL. 
ZULU CAFFRES. 


Tue inhabitants of the Transvaal State, or 
“South African Republic,” as it is officially call- 
ed, are the descendants of the original Dutch col- 
onists of the Cape, who, being discontented with 
British rule, principally on account of the restric- 
tions which it placed on their mode of dealing 
with the native tribes, pushed into the wild coun- 
try far inland, where they formed an independent 
state. These settlers, who are commonly known 
as the Boers—a Dutch term meaning agricultur- 
ist or farmer—first made their appearance in 
Southern Africa during the early part of the sev- 
enteenth century. At that time the Netherlands 
was a ruling maritime power, and its colonies 


nature and savage tribes—daring recklessness, 
unconquerable energy, and distrust of all innova- 
tions tending to disturb a state of society which 
had been established throvg immense toil and 
danger. 

Such were the Boers in 1814, when the Cape 
colony, after several political changes, became 
definitely a British possession. The Boers could 
never be reconciled to the change. The obstina- 
cy with which they clung to their customs and 
traditions was an insuperable barrier between 
them and their new rulers. Always considering 
the British as invaders, they maintained a secret 
but constant opposition against all efforts to an- 
glicize the colony. The inconsiderate policy of 
several Governors, who were unable to appreciate 
what the Boers had already done for the country, 


their own habits of life independent of their op- 
pressors. 

The 7recken, or emigration of the Boers, began. 
Port Natal, or Christmas Harbor, was to be their 
promised land, and for the next five years band 
after band left the old settlements and proceeded 
toward the north. In 1840 Governor Napter, by 
proclamation, denied their right to form an inde- 
pendent community, even beyond the boundaries 
of British possessions. 
Dutchmen, determined to be rid of their oppress- 
ors, pushed further on, and settled upon the banks 
of the Orange River. Here they were pursued 
by the British and subjugated. A portion of 
them, however, resolved to migrate once more ; 
and under a general named Prerorivs, they took 
possession of the district beyond the Vaal River, 


Conflict ensued, and 


and north by the Limpopo River and its tributa- 
ry, the Meriqua. Its area has been variously es- 
timated, one authority showing it to be 80,000 
square miles, while according to another the ex- 
tent is not less than 120,000. The physiognomy 
of the country is nearly the same as that of the 
Orange Republic, namely, an elevated table-land 
intersected by parallel mountain ranges in the 
east ¥ffie soil, however, consisting of sandy clay 

id loam, is much more fertile. Its rolling prai- 
ries are covered with excellent tall grass, inter- 
spersed with shrubs and magnificent trees. In 
the mountaifious regions primeval forests are fré- 
quently met/with. The climate is similar to that 
of Southern Europe. Its salubrity is proved by 
the large number of very old people and by the 
rapid natural increase of the population. All 


THA 
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\ 


in the vicinity of the Cape of Good Hope were 


tended to increase the opposition. 


Pr 


THE WAR IN TRANSVAAL, SOUTH AFRICA—A GROUP OF ZULT CAFFRES. 


The vain at- 


and there founded what is known as the Trans- 


growing up in proportions at least equal to those 
of the English in America. During the wars be- 
tween Louis XLV. of France and the Netherlands 
there was even a time when the thought of a 
wholesale emigration of the Dutch to Africa, there 
to establish a new republic, was seriously enter- 
tained. But during the eighteenth century the 
colonizing power of the Dutch gradually slacken- 
ed, and the adventurous spirit of the settlers stag- 
nated. As the influence of fresh elements from 
Europe diminished, the original settlers of the 
Cape colony developed a peculiar character of 
their own in which the steadiness and deliberation 
of the Dutch were singularly blended with quali 


ties called forth bw constant intercourse with wild 


tempts of the British authorities and missionaries 
to manufacture true loyal subjects out of the na- 
tives also disgusted the Boers. But when the 
British rulers went so far as to take sides with 
the Caffres against themselves, the disgust turned 
into indignation. The emancipation of the negro 
slaves, which took place in 1833, and threatened 
to overthrow the entire domestic system of the 
Boers, and the retrocession by government of the 
neutral eastern frontier district in 1835, exhaust- 
ed their last remnants of patience. Like the Is- 
raclites in Egypt and the Mormons in America, 
they resolved upon carrying their household gods 
to some distant portion of the country, wher 


vaal Republic. At length, when the wars with 
the Caffres in 1851 had taught the British gov- 
ernment that a firm and united action on the part 
o& the white population would be indispensable 
to save Southern Africa for European coloniza- 
tion, wiser counsels began to prevail, and in 1555 
the relinquishment of the Orange River country 
to the Boers was decided upon. Since that tame 
the two sister republics of Orange River and 
Transvaal have rapidly gained strength, and made 
great progress toward the firm establishment of 
the white races on African soil. 

The tract of country oceupied by the latter is 
hotdet on the east by the Quathlamba Mount 


they might establish a community according to |-ains, south by the Vaal River, and on the west 


| 


European and many tropical vegetables are.grow n 


without difficulty. Maize, pumpkins, water-me!l.- 
ons, sweet- potatoes, tobaccev, Ssugir-cane, fruit of 
all kinds, and grapes are raised in sufficient quan- 
tities for home consumption. 

These advantages are all but neutralized, how- 
ever, by the difficulty of communication with the 
sea-shore. It takes three weeks to reach Port 
Natal from the distant settlements of the Trans- 
vaal. The rivers, of which the country has a 
coml number, are not at present navigable, but 
they may in time be improved se as te afford an 
outlet for the produce of the cultivated districts. 
The principal settlements are Potchefetrom (a 

and two hundred 


frown containing Weer? 
houses), Rusten! Grichst vit, and Zoutpans- 
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berg. These towns are laid out very regularly, 
and are well supplied with water. Hotels or inns 
are unheard-of institutions, but no. Boer ever de- 
nied the rights of hospitality to strangers. 

The political organization of Transvaal is dem- 
ocratic; but the Congress, or Volksrad, as it is 
called, has all legislative powers. The members 
of this latter body are elected by ballot, every 
white man of twenty-one years of age being en- 
titled to a vote. Meetings are held four times 
every year at different places. The J’olksrad 
appoints for each district or parish military and 
civil officers, commanders-in-chief, commanders, 
field cornets, landdrosts (governors), and heem- 
raden. The landdrosts have administrative as 
well as judicial powers. They and their messen- 
gers are the only salaried officers. Every white 
man is entitled to a homestead of 3000 acres 


from the public lands. * In May, 1870, diamonds 
were found on the banks of the Vaal River, near 
the missionary station of Pniel, in the district of 
Windburg, and also north of the river, in terri- 
tory claimed by the Transvaal Republic. A large 
population was at once attracted to these diamond 
fields ; and although the region was claimed by 
both republics, the miners organized a govern- 
ment of their own. 

The war in which the Transvaal Republic is 
now engaged originated thus: Along the eastern 
border of the Boers’ republic there are three 
powerful Caffre tribes, who bar the route to the 
sea-board at Delagoa Bay, and into the lands of 
these tribes the Boers are forever pushing their 
way. As the Transvaal State prohibits a native 
subject from holding land, and enforces a labor 
law which reduces the Caffres as nearly as possi- 


ble to a state of slavery, its incursions are emi- 
nently abhorrent to the aborigines. Indeed, the 
method by which the Boers increase their terri- 
tory and obtain their servants has, for some time 
past, aroused the indignation of others besides the 
unfortunate Caffres themselves. Dr. Livincstonr, 
the able champion of the African race, describes 
their plan of operation thus: “ One or two friend- 
ly tribes are forced to accompany a party of 
mounted Boers, and these expeditions can be got 
up only in winter, when horses may be used with- 
out danger of being lost by disease. When they 
reach the tribe to be attacked, the friendly natives 
are ranged in front, to form, as they say, ‘a 
shield.’ The Boers then coolly fire over their 
heads, till the devoted people flee and leave cattle, 
wives, and children to the captors. This was done 


| in nine cases during my residence in the interior, 


and on no ocedsion was a drop of Boer’s blood 
shed.” And yet these Boers proudly boast them- 
selves “Christians!” They have an immense 
contempt for the natives, and told Dr. LivinGstone 
that he might as well try to teach baboons as 
Africans. They, however, declined a test which 
the missionary proposed—to be examined wheth- 
er they or his native attendants could read best. 
In his opinion, they are nearly as degraded in 
some respects as the blacks whom they despise. 
Another writer, in speaking of the Caffres, de- 
scribes them in still more complimentary terms: 
“ They are a tall, well-made, and generally hand- 
some people, of a dark brown or bronze color, 
and hair in short woolly tufts. They are brave, 
and in times of peace kind and hospitable to 
strangers. The men are affectionate husbands 
and fathers, and their minds have a peculiarly 
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neute and logical turn, which in many of our 
‘palavers’ with them often gave them the best 
of the argument. They are an honest people, 
excepting, perhaps, as regards the article of cat- 
tle. Their huts, which are built by women, are 
of a bee-hive shape, composed of wattles stretch- 
ed with grass, and a collection of them is called 
a‘ kraaP—a word of Portuguese origin, signifying 
an inclosure. The general rule of the chiefs is 
patriarchal, they being assisted, however, by a 
number of ‘ pakati,’ or councildrs, whose advice 
is generally followed by the chief. He has ab- 
solute power over the property of his whole tribe, 
although he seldom exercises it. If any individ. 
ual accumulates great wealth, an accusation of 
witchcraft is sure to make him disgorge it. Po- 
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“FEEDING THE PETS.”—[Frow a Paintina py W. Frrr.] 


lygamy is allowed, and wives are generally pur- 
chased for cattle. 

“Although their idea of God appears very 
indistinct and their feelings of veneration but 
small, yet they are very superstitious, and dread 
the influence of witches and sorcerers. They 
practice, in common with all other African na- 
tions, circumcision and many peculiar rites of 
purification, many of them analogous to those 
prescribed in the Mosaic law. But these rites 
appear both in Africa and Asia to have been 
generally: practieed, and at an earlier date than 
that in which even the Jews adopted them.” 

In regard to the war, the Boers have so far 
met with .very bad success, whether from the in- 


' capacity of their generals or their want of num- 


bers. In more than one conflict they were only 
saved from utter defeat by their native Caffre al- 
lies, who have since withdrawn from the alliance, 
disgusted, it is said, with the treachery of the 
Dutch leaders and the indolence and cowardice of 
the white troops. Upto this time the Zulu Caffres 
within the province of Natal, who are computed 
to number 300,000, as well as their independent 
kinsfolk to the north, under their king, Cerywayo, 
have remained perfectly quiet. But as the Eu- 
ropean population of Natal is but 18,000, it is to 
be hoped that an additional military force will be 
sent there without delay. The Zulu Caffres are a 
brave, intelligent, and generally well-disposed race 
of people, of whom we have heard much from 
Bishop Cotenso. They live by pasturing cattle, 


and their possessions of that kind are immense. 
The figures in our engraving, copied from a set of 
sketches by Mr. Georcre Frexcn ANGAS, represent 
the chief of a kraal or village at Inanda, whose 


name was Umziuerc te, with another named Urep- 


waNa, of the Issikobosa kraal, and a lad and two 
orthree women. The two chiefs are in full dress, 
their heads, legs, and arms being adorned with 
long plumes ; but they have little clothing beyond 
a small apron, a helmet, and a breastplate or col- 
lar; they carry a white shield and a spear. The 
women wear petticoats of black ox-hide, the hairy 
side outward; one has on her bridal dress, adorned 
with large blue glass beads. Thev have red and 
white fillets across the forehead,*and a flower or 
two may be stuck in the hair. 
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